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principal of a school of the class as to 
which the rule of the Board of Education 
declares that a male only shall be eligible 
as principal, and if elected, the Board of 
Education cannot be required to certify 
her name to the city controller. The rule 
of the Board of Education that ‘male 
teachers only shall be eligible to the prin- 
cipalship of a grammar school for boys, a 
mixed grammar school, or a consolidated 
school having three or more full grammar 
divisions, and to the position of supervis- 
ing principal of a combined school con- 
taining a grammar school for boys or a 
mixed grammar school,”’ does not run 
contrary to Art. X., Sec. 3, of the Con- 
stitution, but is a valid regulation within 
the discretion and powers of the Board. 


This is one of the iniquitous decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have virtually 
nullified all practical enforcement of the 
14th and 15th Constitutional Amendments 
in their bearing upon the equal rights of 
women and colored men. As interpreted 
by the courts, the guarantees of the Fed- 
eral Constitution have been set aside, and 
the results of the Civil War have been 
made inoperative for the protection of 
American citizens against unjust distinc- 
tions of race and sex. If any right of the 


| citizen is sacred and fundamental. that of 


earning a livelihood is so. But in the 
case of Susan Matilda Scott, the spirit of 
Chief Justice Taney survives, and ‘a 
woman has no rights that men are bound 
to respect.” 





The Dawn a monthly published by Mrs. 
Louise Lawson, at Sydney, New South 
Wales, says that on June 24, the Premier 
received from the Womanhood Suffrage 
League, the largest deputation that ever 
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MY ROSE. 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 
On a green slope, most fragrant with the 
Spring, 
One sweet, fair day I planted a red rose, 
That grew, beneath my tender nourishing, 
So tall, so riotous of bloom, that those 
Who passed the little valley where it grew 
Smiled at its beauty. All the air was 
sweet 
About it! Still I tended it, and knew 
That he would come, e’en as it grew com- 
plete. 


And a day brought him! Up [ led him, 
where 
In the warm sun my rose bloomed glori- 
ously— 
Smiling and saying, Lo, is it not fair? 
And all for thee—all thine! But he passed 
by 
Coldly, and answered, Rose? [ see no rose,— 
Leaving me standing in the barren vale 
Alone! alone! feeling the darkness close 
Deep o’er my heart, and all my being fail. 


Then came one, gently, yet with eager tread, 
Begging one rose-bud—but my rose was 
dead. 
—Harper's Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Idaho Republican Convention has 
nominated Miss Lucy Deane for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mrs. Clara Campbell, of Boise, was an 
unsuccessful candidate for State treasurer, 
receiving 77 votes of 200 cast. The clos- 
ing paragraph of the platform adopted 
says: 

We extend to the women voters of 
Idaho our congratulations on the right of 
suffrage, which they have acquired, and 
for which the Republican party was the 
first to declare. 





Susan Matilda Scott, a Pennsylvania 
teacher, is having a hard time in the 
courts of that State. The whole case can 
be found in Vol. 42 of the Weekly Notes 
of Cases, p. 382. It can be seen at the 
Social Law Library in the Court House, 
Pemberton Square. The case is called 
“Scott vs. Board of Education. We add 
Some of the head notes: 

A woman, although holding a certificate 
of qualification as a principal, cannot be 
legally elected by a sectional board as 





+ the Workers’ Union, 


Mr. Dwyer of the 
Stewards’ and Cooks’ Union, representa- 
tives from the Typewriters’ Union, P. L. 
League, Socialist League, and the W. 


c. T. U. There were Rev. Archdea- 
con Langley, Rev. Dr. Roseby, Hon. 
B. Blackhouse, M. L. C., Messrs. B. 


Hollis, T. M. Slattery, Henry Willis, and 
Neville Griffiths. Letters of sympathy 
were read from Cardinal Moran, Sir G. 
Dibbs, and many others. Mr. Ashton, 
M.LA., introduced the deputation. Mrs. 
Neville Griftiths, Miss R. Scott, Miss B. 
Golding, and Mrs. Finnegan addressed the 
Premier, and were ably supported by 
W. J. Lyne, M.L.A., Mr. Hogue, M.L.A., 
Archdeacon Langley, Rev. Dr. Roseby, 
and Mr. J. Spence. The Premier replied 
in an earnest speech, which showed he 
thoroughly recognized the value of wom- 
an’s work and influence both in and be- 
yond the home sphere. He promised to 
lay their request, ‘that the extension of 
the franchise to women should be made a 
government measure,”’ before the Cabinet 
at the earliest opportunity, and that he 
would use his influence to place it in the 
position they desired. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

This week has been close and dull, so 
we were all the more gladdened by the 
bright faces of our flitting friends. We en- 
joyed a brief call from Mrs. Justice, of 
Philadelphia, and her daughter, a student 
at Vassar. Mrs. Justice comes of the old 
anti-slavery stock, and remembers well 
the visits of Lucy Stone, her bloomer 
dress which no one liked, and the winning 
eloquence and wonderful sweet voice that 
su svon made it forgotten. Congressman 
Barrows came in, having just regretfully 
left the cool, green shade of Birchbay 
Camp. Mr. Wardwell, the sensible secre- 
tary of the Federal Codperative Bank (now 
a growing success), told of seeing in a 
daily paper one appeal for the equal rights 
of women which I had never thought of 
before—viz: electrocution in place of hang- 
ing. The writer said that the new law 
discriminated in favor of male offenders, 
and that women had just as much right 
to a rapid and painless death as they. 
Miss Florence Sampson, whom I remem- 
ber as a college graduate of high standing, 
now a brilliant and successful teacher in 
a private school in Connecticut, was here. 
Miss Peck, the mountain climber, dropped 
in one day. She has been at Chautauqua 
this summer, where her three lectures, 
“Climbing the Matterhorn,” ‘Mexico,” 
and “On Foot in the Tyrol,’ were enthusi- 
astically received by the large audiences. 
Miss Peck is the first woman who ever 
reached the summit of Orizaba, in Mexico, 
the highest mountain in North America, 
18,600 feet above the sea. It takes one’s 
breath away literally, to hear Miss Peck 
describe the climb. She rode on horse- 
back to a height of 14,000 feet, having 





spent a night in a cave at an altitude of 


13,000. The horses were breathing in 
short, quick pants, when the riders left 
them to continue the ascent. Then, Miss 
Peck could take 70 or 80 steps without 
stopping; higher, 10 to 20; and at last she 
had to stop at every six steps. But she 
persevered, and stood at last on the very 
summit of the wild volcanic peak. 

Miss Peck is prepared to give these 
lectures, which are finely illustrated, for 
the season to come, and may be addressed 
at West Medford, Mass. 

Miss I. Estelle Hall, attorney-at-law, 
has braved the city heat in the love of her 
profession and has been working—shall [ 
say manfully?—all summer in her office in 
Pemberton Square. While Miss Hall was 
here one day, a young woman came in and 
asked her opinion about the advisability 
of studying law. It is getting be no un- 
common thing for young college women 
to look towards the legal profession. 

c. W. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have lately heard a series of lectures 
on Child Training by the celebrated neu- 
rologist, Dr. Smith Baker, in which he 
said that parents ought to play, study, 
and work with their children,—in fact 
should live with their children rather than 
for them, in order to create the normal 
family life, and to have the children de- 
velop their best possibilities. 

This excellent advice is most often of- 
fered to mothers, and I could not help 
wondering why they should be expected 
to associate themselves thus intimately 
with the entire life development of their 
sons, while still kept outside of that most 
important part of a young man’s most 
vital interests, i. e., his responsibility as 
law-maker, 

Woman suffragists are sometimes ac- 
cused of wishing to “‘destroy the family,” 
but is it not rather the anti-suffragists 
who seek to perpetuate a division of in- 
terests now existing within that institu- 
tion? While the fathers and sons on the 
one hand stand pledged to do all in their 
power to make and administer (through, 
their elected representatives) righteous 
laws, and while their interest is,or ought to 
be, turned largely in that direction, by their 
side stand the mother and her daughters, 
voiceless in all civic emergencies, such as 
our present war—powerless to make or 
unmake politically the men who enact 
the laws which make our municipalities 
and our nation safe or unsafe for them 
selves or their children. 

Only when the day of woman’s enfran- 
chisement dawns—when she shall be ele- 
vated from her present legal position of 
political equality with the pauper and the 
idiot to a place of equality with her hus- 
band and her sons—will it be possible to 
have intelligent family life with such a 
unity of interest as shall enable both father 
and mother to play, study, work, and live 
with their children. 

RACHEL FosTeR AVERY, 

Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1898. 


RED CROSS NEWS. 

Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg 
wrote the following letter, which was re- 
ceived by the Red Cross officials in this 
city last week: 

War Department, Surgeon-General’s Office, 

Washington, D.C., Aug, 25, 1x0, 
STEPHEN E. Barton. 

Sir: Your letter of August 22, inclosing 
a letter from the Rev. Alexander Kent, has 
been referred to me. I shall refer it to 
the chief surgeon at Jacksonville for re- 
port, and a copy of his report will be sent 
you when received, 

The closing paragraph of Mr. Kent’s 
letter, to which you call special attention, 
is as follows: 

“Reports this morning reveal a startling 
mortality among the typhoids—thirteen in 
the last twenty-four hours in the second 
division alone. Most of this,in my judg- 
ment, is due to the want of proper nurs- 
ing. In the first place the number of 
nurses is insufficient, and their hours are 
too long. In the second place, most of 
them are not skilled nurses; they are 
having their first experience in the care 
of typhoids. Effort has been made to 
remedy this, but the only way it can be 
remedied is one contrary to the view of 
the surgeon-general, and one, therefore, 
which his subordinates do not feel at lib- 
erty to take. The Red Cross has on sev- 
eral occasions offered to furnish skilled 
nurses at its own expense, but has met 
uniformly with the reply: ‘We are 
abundantly supplied with such nurses 
now.’ Since that reply was made to Mr. 
Cobb, however, the surgeon-in-chief has 
dispatched a gentleman to New York to 
secure one hundred and fifty nurses, but 
the opposition to women nurses continues, 








and, as no adequate supply of trained, 
male nurses can be found, our boys must 
continue to die for want of intelligent 
skilful nursing.” 

Mr. Kent is laboring under a misappre- 
hension with reference to my views. I 
have never objected to sending trained 
women nurses to our general hospitals, 
or to field hospitals in which typhoid 
fever cases are treated. We have now ip 
service more than five hundred trained 
women nurses. The health of the com- 
mand at Jacksonville had been reported 
to me as excellent until recently, when, 
as I understand, a considerable number 
of typhoid fever cases have developed. 
On August 20 the chief surgeon applied 
to me for fifty trained female nurses. 
Immediately upon receipt of this applica- 
tion I requested the committee, through 
which I obtained female nurses, and of 
which Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee is chair- 
man, to send, as soon as possible, fifty 
trained female nurses to Jacksonville to 
report to the chief surgeon at that poixt. 

We have already many Red Cross nurses 
in service at our various hospitals and 
camps. These have been obtained through 
the codperation of a committee of women 
in the city, of which Dr. McGee is chair- 
man, and the Red Cross Society for main- 
tenance of trained nurses, auxiliary to the 
American National Red Cross Relief Com- 
mittee. The arrangements made have 
been entirely satisfactory to me, as they 
insure a supply of properly trained nurses 
of good character, and all applications 
from Jacksonville or elsewhere for assist- 
ance of this kind have received prompt 
attention. Very respectfully, 

GEORGE M, STERNBERG, 
Surgeon-General U. 8. Army. 

When Stephen E. Barton was asked if 
he had any comment to make on Surgeon- 
General Sternberg’s letter, he said: ‘‘Upon 
receipt of the Rev. Mr. Kent's letter I 
forwarded it to the President. Thus he 
became aware of the condition of things 
as reported by Mr. Kent. President Mc- 
Kinley, it seems, turned the letter over 
to General Sternberg for reply. Further, 
I have no comment to make, as the cor- 
respondence explains itself.’ 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





The highest honors at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Kansas City College 
of Pharmacy were conferred upon Miss 
Harriet Benton, of Odessa, Mo, She re- 
ceived a diploma, and also a gold medal, 
which was the first prize for the highest 
grade in all the branches taught at the 
college. 

Miss Lulu Kunkel, a St. Louis girl who 
recently won first prize in the graduating 
class at the royal conservatory of music 
in Brussels, Belgium, was the only Ameri- 
can in a class of forty pupils gathered 
from all over the world. 


A bright Apache Indian girl, just grad- 
uated from Teller Institute, Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., will have a regular deaconess 
training and medical instruction, to fit 
her to return asa missionary to her own 
people, 

A correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican writes from Great Barrington, 
Mass. : 


There are two women mail-carriers in 
southern Berkshire who are doing satis- 
factory work and appear to enjoy the bus- 
iness. Miss Louise Marcome drives the 
stage between Curtisville and Stockbridge, 
making two trips aday, a distance of some 
four miles. As there is no railroad station 
at Curtisville, she does quite an express 
business, and has a number of passengers. 
Miss Marcome is about 25 years old, and 
has been driving some four years. She is 
noted for her promptness in making the 
trips, and her close attention to business. 
The other woman stage-driver has been on 
the road for about six months. She is 
Miss Olive Oakes, of Egremont, who car- 
ries the mail from North Egremont to 
Great Barrington. She is 21, and was 
learning the dressmaking business when 
her father, who has the contract for the 
stage line, was taken sick, and Miss Oakes 
took his place temporarily. He grew 
worse, and died about two months ago. 
She has continued to drive the stage. This 
is a hard trip for a woman, the distance 
being some six miles, and she makes two 
trips a day, and, as she lives midway be- 
tween the two post-oflices, this gives her 
considerable extra travel. These women 
do not use the regulation stage that is 
seen in pictures, but light wagons. Their 
principal cargo is the mail and light ex- 
press packages. The passengers do not 
number over one or two on a trip, except 
on special occasions. 


The girl of the period is a military girl. 
She wears the national colors, and adds to 
her toilette all the military emblems she 
can get hold of. There are belts, hat- 
bands, cuff-buttons, shoe-buckles, fancy 
pins, and various other small accessories 
in military style to choose from. But 
more desirable than any of these are the 
genuine buttons straight from some “‘sol- 
dier boy’s’’ uniform. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Ropert Louis Stevenson will 
sell her home in Samoa. She is at present 
in London, helping Sydney Colvin in writ- 
ing and editing the life and letters of her 
husband. 

Miss CHANLER, of New York, has re- 
ceivei great praise from Lieutenant Col- 
onvl Nicholas Senn, chief of the operating 
staff of the army, who has just returned 
from Porto Rico. He says this Red Cross 
nurse worked night and day with untiring 
zeal, ministering to the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Miss Chanler is a niece of Mrs. 
Jalia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. MARGARET DELAND, the author 
of ‘John Ward, Preacher,” and other 
successful books, is at present reading 
the proofs for a collection in book-form 
of the sketches entitled ‘Old Chester 
Tales,” now being published serially in 
Harper's Magazine. This revised volume 
will later be issued by the Harpers in 
America and the Longmans in London. 

Miss ANNIE WHEELER, daughter of 
General Wheeler, who had been nursing 
the sick at Santiago, and has now come 
up to Montauk, has become especially 
endeared to the men for her adaptability 
under all circumstances. On the voyage 
from Santiago to Montauk, Miss Wheeler 
several times acted as chaplain in reading 
the prayers for the dead as the bodies 
were consigned to the watery grave. 

Miss Hastig, a Scotch woman, is about 
to undertake a scientific expedition to the 
South Sea, Fifteen women have signified 
their intention of joining the expedition, 
for which a barkentine is being fitted in 
Sydney Harbor. Miss Hastie proposes to 
make scientific collections and to take 
meteorological observations. Miss Prince, 
a botanist, will be in the party, and con- 
chology and anthropology will be studied. 
They intend to visit the New Hebrides, 
the Friendly Islands, and other groups. 

Miss HELEN GouLp, whose active inter- 
est in philanthropic and charitable works 
is marked by discrimination, has given 
$5,000 to endow a free bed in perpetuity 
in the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Park Avenue and Forty-first St., N. Y. In 
this case the gift was a result of a careful 
inquiry by Miss Gould into the aims and 
methods of the hospital. Its object 
seemed to be a most deserving one, inas- 
much as it enabled persons who without 
the treatment of specialists might become 
public charges to remain self-supporting. 

Miss ELLEN Louise DEMOREST, widow 
of W. Jennings Demorest, founder of 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, died re- 
cently in New York City, after a long 
illness. Mrs. Demorest had been actively 
engaged for many years in philanthropic 
and temperance work and in publishing 
the magazine and other literary and fash- 
ionable periodicals. She was born in 
Saratoga in 1824, was the president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of New York City; vice-president and 
trustee of the Women’s Temple of Chi- 
cago; one of the charter members and 
vice president of Sorosis; and a member 
of many other societies. Mrs. Demorest 
leaves fuur children—Mrs. Vienna Demo- 
rest Gano, Henry C. Demorest, William C, 
Demorest, and Mrs. Evelyn Demorest Rea, 

Miss CLARA BARTON continues to hold 
up the humanitarian side of our relations 
to Cuba with noble persistence for a 
woman who now nears her three score and 
ten. She has gone to Havana, where she 
will feed the hungry, clothe the clotheless, 
care for the sick and soap the soapless, 
with her usual vigor and system and 
thoroughness and practical good sense. 
She knows when it is a good rule to cut 
through rules, and she cuts courageously, 
for the good of all concerned. It is gov- 
ernment departmental system that has 
caused so much suffering among the men 
near Santiago, where the Red Cross could 
not readily reach them, A chaplain of a 
Michigan regiment wrote home: “You 
cannot imagine anything more hideously 
horrible than our hospital system; piles 
of stores at some places, while here we 
have no tents, no cots, no food, no medi- 
cine, no stimulants, and men fading away 
all about us. One doctor cried and sobbed 
while telling the colonel about the condi- 
tion and his inability to cut the red tape 
of the ‘system’ and get the most simple 
remedies for men dying under his hands, 
It is over a month now that I have been 
lying on the ground out of doors, having 
passed through a siege of yellow fever 
meanwhile. I am splendidly well now, 
thank God, and able to do all the duties 
falling to me.”’ 
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SOLE SURVIVOR OF ALAMO MASSACRE. 
Old Mme. Candellario says that she has | 
heard and read a hundred different de- 
scriptions of the battle of the Alamo, and 
that not one is correct. Although she is 
now in her 116th year, her health is good, 
and her mind is perfectly clear as to 
events that transpired in the early part of 
the century. Her great age and the con- 
spicuous and heroic part that she enacted 
during the famous siege of the Alamo, are 
matters well authenticated. A few years 
ago the Texas Legislature appointed a 
committee to wait upon this very remark- 
able woman and investigate all the facts 
connected with her claims upon the grati- 
tude of the State. Afterexamining many 
witnesses, and looking over the records | 
preserved in the old missions, they re- | 
ported that no doubt could exist as to the 
fact that Mme. Candellario was inside the | 
walls of the Alamo engaged in nursing | 
Colonel James Bowie at the time the bat- | 
tle was fought, and further declared that | 
they believed she was born in the year | 
A. D. 1782. Acting upon this report, and 
prompted by a commendable desire to! 
promptly recognize and reward the ser- | 
vices of one who had done so much to aid 
in the establishment of the old republic, 
the Legislature granted a pension of $100 
a year to this heroic old lady. 

Mme. Candellario is still alive, and liv- | 
ing in a small adobe house, 611 Laredo 
Street, San Antonio. Nothing pleases her | 
better than to receive a visitor who mani- | 
fests interest in her story of the fall of | 
the Alamo. She is totally blind, and | 
though rather feeble and somewhat slow | 
and hesitating in the use of the English | 
language, she manages, through rapid and | 
emphatic gestures, occasionally assisted | 
by a Spanish girl whois constantly by her | 
side, to give an attentive listener a very 
impressive description of one of the most 
remarkable battles ever fought in the 
history of the world. 

Mme. Candellario is a born revolution- | 
ist, and during the whole of her long life 
she has been in sympathy with every 
people who were struggling for freedom. 
She has kept well posted concerning the 
progress of the war in Cuba, and so eager 
has she been for the success of the revolu- 
tion that she has frequently sent small 
sums of money to the Cuban junta in New 
York. 

Not long ago, when she received a 
check for her pension, she told her grand- 
daughter to go to one of the stores and 
purchase her a pair of shoes. While the 
young girl was getting ready to obey the 
request some one happened to say some- 
thing about the Cuban war. Theold lady 
sprang up on the side of her cot and ex- 
citedly exclaimed: ‘Never mind the 
shoes, and send $2 tothe Cubans. I can 
go barefoot until next pay-day.” This 
little act is characteristic of her whole 
life. Sheis a lover of justice, and chari- 
table toa fault. A young lady who was 
present during my visit, said: 

They call her the mother of the waifs 
and the strays, and those who have known 
her for a long time say that she has raised 
about forty children, though she never 
had but two of her own. 

Though every drop of her blood is 
Spanish, she has never loved Spain from 
the fact that her father’s family was 
forcibly moved to Texas from the Canary 
Islands about the middle of the last cen- 
tury for the purpose of carrying out a 
colonization scheme, concerning which 
her people were never consulted. 

She married a revolutionist, who em- 
braced the first opportunity to show his 
hatred of the mother country. 

He fought with Perry, Mina, Magee, 
and Toledo, 

Mme. Candellario was with the Ameri- 
cans at the terrible battle of Medina, 
where 800 revolutionists charged a whole 
Mexican army, and she saw 707 of these 
fall dead and wounded upon the bloody 
field. Here her husband was wounded, 
and a flame of bitter hatred against Mex- 
ico ever afterwards burned fiercely in her 
breast. 

In 1836 she kept a hotelin San Antonio, 
and her house was always at the disposal 
of Houston, Austin, Travis, Lamar and 
such other daring spirits as were at that 
time committing themselves to the cause 
of Texan freedom. 

James Bowie had been living in San 
Antonio for several years, where he was 
very popular with all classes. The Mexi- 
cans, who were still attached to the old 
country, hoped that he would embrace 
their cause, from the fact that he had 

married a beautiful Mexican girl. But 
the alarm was no sooner sounded than 
this man of peerless valor offered his 
services to Texas. When Santa Anna 
suddenly appeared on the prairies, in 
sight of San Antonio, at the head of a 
veteran army of 10,000 men, Colonel Bowie 
was very sick. Hopeful as all are who are 
afflicted with consumption, he still felt 
himself able to discharge the duties of a 
soldier. He went to the Alamo and de- 
clared that he would fight as a private. 


| his cot. 
| to Mme. Candellario, which she still pos- 


General Houston wrote a letter 


sesses, asking her to look after his friend 
Bowie and nurse him herself. All save 
Bowie himself realized that the hero was 
in the last stages of consumption. 

When Santa Anna invested the city and 
drew a cordon of troops around the Ala- 
mo, Mme. Candellario was inside the 
walls. She might easily have returned to 
her home, but her heart was with the 
patriots, and she determined to remain 
with them and share their fortunes. 
Bowie grew worse every day. He was 
never able to sit up more than a few mo- 
ments at any period during the time that 
the battle was going on. He occupied 
the little room on the left of the great 
front dvor, and Mme. Candellario sat by 
his side. When the firing grew hot he 
would ask his faithful nurse to assist him 
to raise himself to the window. He would 
aim deliberately and after firing would 
fall back on his cot and rest, One even- 
ing Colonel Travis made a fine speech to 
his soldiers. Mme Candellario does not 


_ pretend to remember what he said, but 


she does remember that he drew a line on 
the floor with the point of his sword and 


‘asked all who were willing to die for 
| Texas to come over on his side. 
| quickly stepped across the line but two 


They all 


men. Ove of these sprang over the wall 
and disappeared. The other was James 
Bowie. He made an effort to rise, but 
failed, and with tears streaming from his 
eyes, he said: “Boys, won’t none of you 
help me over there?” Colonel Davy 
Crockett and several others instantly 
sprang towards the cot and carried the 
brave man across the line. Mme. Candel- 
lario noticed Crockett drop on his knees 
and talk earnestly in low tones to Colonel 
Bowie for a long time. ‘At this time,” 
says the hervic old lady, “we all knew 
that we were doomed, but not one was 
in favor of surrendering. A small herd 
of cattle had been driven inside the walls‘ 
and we had found a small quantity of 
corn that had been stored by the priests. 
The great front door had been piled full 
of sand bags, and there was a bare hope 
that we might hold out until Gen, Hous- 
ton sent a reinforcement.”’ She added: 


There were just 177 men inside of the 
Alamo, and up to this time not one had 
been killed, though cannon had thundered 
against us and several assaults had been 
made. Colonel Travis was the first man 
killed. He fell on the southeast side 
near where the Menger Hotel stands. The 
Mexican infantry charged across the plaza 
many times, and rained musket-balls 
against the walls, but they were always 
made to recoil. Up to the morning of the 
6th of March, the cannon had done us lit- 
tle damage, though the batteries never 
ceased firing. Colonel Crockett frequently 
came into the room and said a few en- 
couraging words to Bowie. This man 
came to San Antonio only a few days 
before the invasion. The Americans ex- 
tended him a warm welcome. They made 
bonfires in the streets, and Colonel 
Crockett must have made a great speech, 
for I never heard so much cheering and 
hurrahing in all my life. They had sup- 
per at my hotel, and there was lots of 
singing, story telling and some drinking. 
Crockett played the fiddle, and he played 
well if lam any judge of music. He was 
one of the strangest looking men I ever 
saw. He had the face of a woman, and 
his manner was that of a young girl. I 
could not regard him as a hero until I 
saw him die. He looked grand and ter- 
rible standing in the door and fighting a 
whole column of Mexican infantry. He 
had fired his last shot, and had no time 
to reload. The cannon-balls had knocked 
away the sand bags, and the infantry was 
pouring through the breach. Crockett 
stood there swinging something bright 
over his head. The place was full of 
smoke, and I could not tell whether he 
was using a gun or a sword. A heap of 
dead was piled at his feet, and the Mexi- 
cans were lunging at him with bayonets, 
but he would not retreat an inch. Poor 
Bowie could see it all, but he could not 
rise up from his cot. Crockett fell and 
the Mexicans poured into the Alamo.” 

On the morning of the 6th of March, 
1836, General Santa Anna prepared to 
hurl his whole force against the doomed 
fort. The duguelo was sounded, and 
Mme. Candellario says that they all very 
well understood what it meant, and every 
man prepared to sell his life as dearly as 
possible, 

The soldiers, with blanched cheeks and 
a look of fearless firmness, gathered in 
groups at the windows and talked in low, 
serious tones. Colonel Crockett and 
about a dozen strong men stood with 
their guns in their hands behind the sand 
bags at the front. The cot upon which 
Colonel Bowie reposed was in the little 
room on the north side, within a few feet 
of the position occupied by Crockett and 
his men. These two brave spirits fre- 
quently exchanged a few words while 
waiting for the Mexicans to begin the 
battle. “I sat by Bowie’s side,” says 
Mme. Candellario, ‘‘and tried to keep him 
as composed as possible. He had a high 
fever and was seized with a fit of cough- 
ing every few moments, Colonel Crockett 
loaded Bowie's rifle and a pair of pistols 
and laid them by his side. The Mexicans 
ran a battery of several guns out on the 
plaza and instantly began to rain balls 
against the sand bags. It was easy to see 
that they would soon clear every barricade 
from the front door, but Crockett assured 
Bowie that he ‘could stop a whole regi- 





It was not long before he was confined to 


ment from entering.’ I peeped through 





the window and saw long lines of infantry, 
followed by dragoons, filing into the 
plaza, and I notitied Colonel Crockett of 
the fact. ‘Allright,’ said he. ‘Boys, aim 
well.’ The words had hardly died on his 
lips before a storm of bullets rained 
against the walls, and the very earth 
seemed to tremble beneath the tread of 
Santa Anna’s yelling legions. The Tex- 
ans made every shot tell, and the plaza 
was covered with dead bodies. The as- 
saulting columns recoiled, and I thought 
we had beaten them, but hosts of officers 
could be seen waving their swords and 
rallying the hesitating and broken col- 
umps. 

They charged again, and at one time, 
when within a dozen steps of the door, it 
looked as if they were about to be driven 
back, so terrible was the fire of the Tex- 
ans. Those immediately in front of the 
great door were falling fast, and they 
were certainly in the act of retiring when 
a column that had come obliquely across 
the plaza reached the southwest corner of 
the Alamo, and, bending their bodies, 
they ran under the shelter of the wall to 
the door. It looked as if a hundred 
bayonets were thrust into the door at the 
same time, and a sheet of flame lit up the 
Alamo, Every man at the door fell but 
Crockett. I could see him struggling 
with the head of the column, and Bowie 
raised up and fired his rifle. [ saw 
Crockett throw up his hands and fall 
backwards. The enraged Mexicans then 
streamed into the building, firing and 
yelling like madmen, The place was full 
of smoke, and the death scream of the 
dying, mingled with the exultant shouts 
of the victors, made ita veritable hell. A 
dozen or more Mexicans sprang into the 
room occupied by Colonel Bowie. He 
emptied his pistols in their faces and 
killed two of them. As they lunged to- 
wards him with their muskets I threw 
myself in front of them and received two 
of their bayonets in my body. One passed 
through my left arm and the other through 
the flesh in my chin. Here, sefior, are the 
scars; you can see them yet. I implored 
them not to murder a sick man, but they 
thrust me out of the way and butchered 
my friend before my eyes. All was silent 
now. ‘The massacre had ended. One 
hundred and seventy-six of the bravest 
men that the world ever saw had fallen, 
and not one had asked for mercy. I 
walked out of the cell, and when I stepped 
upon the floor of the Alamo the blood ran 
into my shoes. 





MRS. SOPHIA BRAEUNLICH. 

Sophia Braeunlich, who died in Brook- 
lyn, on August 11, occupied a unique 
position in the business world, being re- 
garded as an expert in all matters pertain- 
ing to mining interests. She was Ameri- 
can born, but of German parentage, and 
was sent to the best schools in Germany. 

The spirit of self-reliance, which was so 
marked a feature throughout her life, 
then led her to prepare herself for a pro- 
fessional career, and she studied in Pack- 
ard’s Business College, and was the first 
of the women graduates of that excellent 
institution to enter professional life, Mr. 
Packard having secured for her a position 
as amanuensis in the office of ‘The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal,’’ on Dec. 
11, 1879. 

Commencing at the bottom of the lad- 
der, her tireless industry soon widened 
her field of labor to clerical duties, and, 
step by step, she worked her way up until 
she became exchange reader and exchange 
news editor. In 1888 she became secre- 
tary and treasurer of The Scientific 
Publishing Company, and, in addition to 
her other work, performed this duty with 
great ability and satisfaction up to the 
time of her death. Jan. 1, 1890, she was 
appointed business manager of The Scien- 
tific Publishing Company, and in this 
position she found scope for her marvel- 
lous executive ability and business sagac- 
ity. Her supervision covered the entire 
force and business of the company and its 
offices in many parts of the world. Noth- 
ing was neglected, nothing escaped her 
wonderful penetration; everything was 
organized with admirable system and 
conducted with energy, enterprise, sa- 
gacity,and with the very highest standar¢s 
of honor and honesty. While she was 
fully aware of the drawbacks which hin- 
der the more general employment of 
her sex in business, and would frankly 
and wisely discuss them with intimates, 
yet her unassuming modesty so shunned 
notoriety that she who would speak with- 
out fear or hesitation in her own office, 
could not be induced to address the 
meetings of either the Professional Wo- 
man’s League or the Press Club, of both 
of which she was an honored member. 
Mrs. Braeunlich was the first American 
woman elected a fellow of the Imperial 
Institute of London—N. Y. Tribune. 





EDUCATION AND SUFFRAGE. 


From the close of the American Revo- 
lution all the distinguished American 
patriots and publicists have expressed the 
conviction that a self-governing people 
must be an educated people. Hancock, 
Jay, Franklin, Morris, Paine, Quincy, 
Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Washington 
all urge the same argument in support of 
education. From that time the doctrine 
that universal education is an indispensa- 
ble condition of self-government has been 





taught; and although in only a few of the 
States is the ballot now restricted to those 
possessing certain educational qualifica- 
tions, still illiteracy is regarded by all 
classes of our people as less compatible 
with a republic than with any other form 
of government. 

The whole system of State universities, 
from which the higher education of the 
entire West is derived, is built upon the 
principle that the government is responsi- 
ble for the elementary education needed 
by the humblest citizen to enable him to 
cast an intelligent note, and also responsi- 
ble for providing opportunities for the 
advanced intellectual development needed 
by the teachers, guides and leaders in all 
departments of life. 

Who are using this vast educational 
system, conceived by lofty statesmanship, 
developed under the influence of an ex- 
alted patriotism, and maintained at such 
enormous annual expenditure of vitality 
and money? 

In the latest report issued by the Bureau 
of Education the commissioner states that 
the students registered during the year in 
all grades of school and college were 
16,415,137. Slightly more than half the 





number enrolled are of the male sex, but 
the number of girls continuing in the 
school long enough to complete the course 
of study in the secondary schools largely 
exceeds the number of boys. 

By what authority does the government 
tax its citizens to support schools for the 
education of millions of women to whom, 
after they have received the education 
declared necessary to citizenship, citizen- 
ship is denied? 

Is it urged that the government gets its 
return upon its investment in the educa- 
tion of women through the increased in- 
telligence with which women rear their 
children, manage their homes, and con- 
duct the larger social affairs outside the 
boundary of their home life? But no one 
has ever justified the governmental main- 
tenance of schools, and an enforced attend- 
ance upon them, on the theory that the 
government has a right to compel men to 
be agreeable husbands and wise fathers. 
or that it is responsible for teaching men 
how to conduct their own business with 
discretion and judgment. 

Folly can no further go than to spend 
millions of dollars annually upon the edu- 
cation of a disfranchised class. This is to 
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The Woman’s Newspaper of America. 


FOUNDED! BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVER¥ MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 





While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WoMAN's JOURNAL gathers the News from ALL fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
Women’s Work and ORGANIZATIONS, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 

The WomAN’s JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 


suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. 


Woman suffrage 


constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota. 
Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouRNAL during the year 
to women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women coéperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 
AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as follows: 

‘‘Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

‘The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*‘Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,” by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

‘“‘Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,” by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

“Women as Factory Inspectors,’’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 


Inspector. 


“Care of Dependent Children,” by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
‘Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club of 


Denver. 


“The Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,’ by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
‘Destruction of Birds,’’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 
REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 


the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 

Biographical Sketches entitled 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


‘*Husbands of Distinguished American Women,”’ 


will include as subjects: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


Dr. Calvin Stowe. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore. 


James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Eduzational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium.—The Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies . , . ° 
Six months ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
One year ° 


Half price to libraries and reading-rooms. $1.50 to ministers. 


CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subscriber, one year in advance, $4.00. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., Woman's Club or person, getting up 4 
CLUB of twenty-five new s*:-hseribers to the ‘You sn’s JouRNAL at special club rate of 


$20.00 IN CASH. 7 a 

SPECIAL PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Every new subscriber who 
sends $2.50 in advance will receive the WomMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, and may choose 
as premium one of the following three books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. ConKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. 


$1.50 each. 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Sample copies of the Woman’s JouRNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the WomAN’s JourNAL, each 
containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two-cent 


stamps. 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addresse 


to the office of the 


Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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build a mighty fleet and anchor it in the 
interior. ‘This is to furnish an army with 
weapons and forbid their use. Political 
life stands in more need of help than any 
other form of lifein our country, yet it 
alone rejects the aid of women. Philan- 
thropy profits by their culture; the church 
is supported by their devotion, and by 
their intelligent and public-spirited ser- 
vice. Charity would languish without 
them. The greatest social reforms of the 
age are being carried forward, some 
through the efforts of women exclusively, 
others by the united support of women 
and men. 

If intelligence is vital to good citizen- 
ship in a republic, it would seem that to 
justify the exclusion of the present gener- 
ation of American women from suffrage, 
which has been taught at so high a 
price, and at the expense of the whole 
people, there must be some proof that in 
the citizens who have acquired this intel- 
ligence there are qualities which so vitiate 
it as to render it unserviceable. Such 
proof has never yet been adduced. 

The education and intellectual culture 
of American women have reached a plane 
where its further development is a men- 
ace unless it is accompanied by the direct 
responsibility of its problems—a responsi- 
bility which in a republic can be felt only 
by those who participate in the election of 
public officers and in the shaping of pub- 
lic policies. May Wricut SEWALL, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


THACKERAY’'S WOMEN AND WAR. 
HINSDALE, ILu., Ava. 23, 1898 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just read with warm interest in 
your paper of the 13th inst. the letter of 
Mrs. Obenchain on ‘‘Woman’s Attitude 
Towards War.’’ It called forcibly to my 
mind what Thackeray says on the same 
subject in his wonderful description of 
the effect of the battle of Waterloo upon 
the women who were waiting the result 
in Brussels, as contrasted with the be- 
havior of their male companions. The 
story as told in the second volume of 
Vanity Fair, chap. 33, has always seemed 
to me one of the most brilliant efforts of 
that great writer, and especially in the 
evidence ii affords of his keen perception 
of the different characteristics of men and 
women. I take it for granted most of 
your readers are familiar with the scenes 
he describes, but if they will refer to it 
they cannot fail to be impressed with its 
peculiar application to the present time. 

The agony of the brave Mrs. O’Dowd 
and Amelia as they listened to the dis- 
tant roar of the cannon, and the con- 
tempt with which they scouted Jos. 
Sedley’s cowardice in ordering his valet 
to cut off his moustache lest he should be 
taken for a military man; the cool self- 
control of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, sewing 
her diamonds into her dress, and selling 
her horses at a fancy price to Jos. Sedley; 
her cool treatment of Lady Bareacres; 
and then the arrival from the field of the 
Belgian trooper whose regiment had been 
cut to pieces by Ney, and the cold con- 
tempt of Mrs. O’Dowd for the cowardice 
of Jos., her refusal to stir till she got 
the order from the major, and her ef- 
forts to comfort Amelia, altogether give 
us the most life-like picture of ‘‘Woman’s 
Attitude towards the War,” that it has 
ever been my good fortune to peruse. 
The whole of it might be transferred to 
your columns as a homily on the subject 
that cannot be surpassed; but my present 
object is simply to remind your readers 
that a reperusal at this time will possess 
an added interest to any it ever had be- 
fore. H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


CoMPLETE Pross Works BY WALTER 
Wurman. Specimen Days and Collect. 
November Boughs and Good-Bye My 
Fancy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
1898. Price, $2. 


This is a remarkable compilation of all 
that Walt. Whitman is known to have 
written in prose. Four hundred brief 
paragraphs, mostly upon some subject of 
temporary interest, personal or auto- 
biographical. The whole gives a most 
readable view of his life in a fragmentary 
and discursive form. They give, also, 
vivid pictures of the country, from his 
native Long Island to the Pacific Ocean; 





| 


of society, past, present, and to come; of 
his boyhood, youth, manhood, and old 
age; of the Civil War, as seen in camp 
and hospital; of his own unique and sym- 
pathetic personality. Notwithstanding 
his flamboyant democracy and intense 
Americanism, one can nowhere find more 
ghastly pictures of the sufferings of our 
soldiers in the Civil War, or of the de- 
moralization which accompanied it. Then 
as now the worst elements of the popula- 
tion, North as well as South, were among 
the loudest advocates of bloodshed and 
devastation. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Bring the good old bugle, boys,’ to 
the G. A. R. Encampment at Cincinnati 
via the Fitchburg R. R. 


The September Atlantic which appeared 
August 27, contains a clear and concise 
editorial review of the international situa- 
tion and the new duties and responsibili- 
ties devolving upon the United States in 
consequence of the restoration of peace. 


Residences, clubs, public buildings and 
the immense hotels will be decorated as 
never before for the Saratoga Floral Féte 
Sept. 6. Low excursion rates and first 
class service via the popular Fitchburg 
R. R. 

In New York, Aug. 27, Patrick Greeley, 
a motorman on the Flatbush Avenue line 
in Brooklyn, saved the life of a little girl 
in a peculiar manner. His car was bowl- 
ing along ata good gait, when the little 
girl, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Weiss, ran directly in front of the 
car. Greeley saw that he could not stop 
his car and that the child would be struck. 
He vaulted over the dashboard on to the 
fender, leaned forward and snatched the 
child into his arms, just as she was about 
to be swept under the car. 


The Saratoga Floral Féte on Sept. 6 will 
be the most brilliant event of the season 
of ’98. Low excursion rates via the popu- 
lar Fitchburg R. R. 

Two Chinese women have been ap- 
pointed by Li Hung Chang to be delegates 
to the International Congress of Women 
next year in London. This appointment 
will be sure to prove of importance in the 
history of Chinese thought. The intel- 
lects as well as the feet of Chinese women 
are being freed from bondage. Their first 
steps towards individuality of existence 
are profoundly interesting. It is said that 
the free-foot society in China is rapidly 
extending its influence. The fact thatthe 
Empress Tuen came from the people, and 
therefore did not have her feet bound in 
childhood is of course a fact of great help 
to the movement. Butitis not merely a 
fashionable, it is also a rational reform 
which is going on, and will do more to 
save China from her own ignorance than 
can yet be guessed. When Chinese ladies 
learn to walk and read by millions there 
will be a different state of things in the 
Celestial Empire. Li Hung Chang learned 
several things when he went round the 
world, as a good traveller should. 

The “Boys of 61’ will meet in Cincin- 
nati in 1898. The Fitchburg R. R. is a 
good road to travel. 

The Riverside Literature Series, started 
in 1884, now contains 139 books; and will 
be increased during the present school year 
by nine new issues. Many noticeable im- 
provements have been made, new illus- 
trations, notes, etc. A new edition of 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, Nos. 17 and 
18, contains reproductions in black and 
white of eight of Walter Crane’s famous 
pictures; four pages of interesting notes, 
a list of books for reference and further 
reading; a list of poems and stories illus- 
trating the myths which Hawthorne has 
used; and a valuable 11-page index of 
mythology, which gives the pronuncia- 
tions of mythological names found in 
the Wonder-Book, the Tanglewood Tales, 
and Miss Peabody’s Old Greek Folk 
Stories, with other valuable information. 
The educational value of the mythical 
stories told by Hawthorne cannot be over- 
estimated. They appeal to the imagina- 
tion of children, and have become the 
property of all literature. The first num- 
ber for the present school year will con- 
tain ‘“‘The King of the Golden River,” by 
John Ruskin, and other Wonder Stories 
by Bjérnson, Andersen, and the Brothers 
Grimm. This is a notable collection of 
simple, imaginative stories suitable for 
pupils of the lower grades. Paper covers, 





15 cents. 


TuERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
| local treatment, pronounced -it incurable. 
| Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
| stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
| Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
| Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
| cure on the market, It is taken iuter- 
| nally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
| ful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 
F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” ‘Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 





THIMBLES AND COMFORT BAGS. 

The ladies of Pinehurst had met in the 
pretty reading-room to make comfort 
bags. Ethel Savage was there, too, be- 
cause Mrs. Savage wasn’t the kind of a 
woman to go to a sewing society and leave 
her little girl alone at home. While the 
pleasant hum of good-natured gossip went 
on around her, Ethel silently and labori- 
ously worked on her own comfort bag. 
The day was hot, and little fingers would 
get sweaty; but she struggled bravely, 
thinking only, in her patriotic little heart, 
of the soldiers in Tampa, and how pleased 
one of them would be when he got her 
bag. Sometimes her white little teeth 
had to pull the sticky needle through the 
puckered seam, and sometimes it was 
shoved through on the edge of her chair 
se.t: but she never thought of making a 
fuss about it. 

After a while Mrs. Munson, who sat 
beside Ethel, said, sympathetically: 

“You're having a rather hard time of 
it, aren’t you, dear?” 

*“*Yes’m.”’ 

“If you had a thimble you'd get on bet- 
ter, don’t you think?” 

“IT ’spect I would. 
one.”’ 

Ethel looked admiringly at the pretty 
gold thimble on Mrs. Munson’s finger, and 
her heart was filled with longings to pos- 
sess one like it. She meant to broach the 
subject to mamma on the way home, but 
Miss Harvey walked down street with 
them and talked all the time. Then 
mamma was busy getting supper and she 
went to Uncle George, who was resting in 
the hammock. 

“Uncle George, do you know how much 
thimbles cost?” 

“Thimbles? Do you mean the kind 
they put in stove-pipe holes?”’ 

“Now, Uncle George! You know what 
I mean; a lovely little gold one, like Mrs. 
Munson’s.” 

“Oh, that! I never had one of that 
kind, but I have bought the stove-pipe 
fellows. How could I know what you 
meant?” 

“Well, you know now. 
do you s’pose they cost?”’ 

‘Really, my dear, I haven’t the least 
idea. But what of it?” 

“Why, you see, I wish I had one—if 
they don’t cost too much.” 

‘What would you do with it if you had 
one?”’ 

Then Ethel entered into a minute ac- 
count of the trials of the afternoon, and 
told him all about the comfort bags and 
produced her own warped and deformed 
specimen, and showed him where you put 
the scissors and the little Testament and 
the court-plaster and all the other com- 
forts. Uncle George was full of sympathy 
and interest. He had gone on the excur- 
sion to Tampa the week before, and had 
told Ethel about the soldiers who had to 
sleep on the ground in their hot little 
tents without any mosquito bars; and the 
great number of horses and mules cor- 
raled near by, which might stampede at 
any moment and run over the poor boys. 
To Ethel’s mind all the horrors of war 
were represented by this possibility. In 
case they did stampede there would be 
immediate need of comfort bags, and she 
felt that hers could not be finished too 
soon. All this was pointed out to Uncle 
George as an additional argument in favor 
of haste in the matter of a thimble. Well, 
when Uncle George came home the next 


I do wish I had 


Say, how much 





night he brought a little silver thimble. 





Ethel had taken the precaution to show 
him the exact size of her finger, so it fitted 
perfectly, and she was sure there would 
be no trouble now in finishing her bag in 
short order. But, oh, dear! The fat, 
unaccustomed little finger would double 
up at the most unexpected times and send 
the head of the needle into her knuckle, 
or the palm of her hand, or almost any- 
where but the place where it ought to go. 
However, she made some progress, and 
grew more and more in love with her 
thimble. 

The next morning, while she was busy 
with her play-house under the loquat-tree, 
she found a cluster of little toadstools 
that looked exactly like her thimble—the 
same size, color and shape. Ethel 
screamed with delight, and gathering 
them carefully, placed one on each finger, 
With her own thimble, which had never 
been out of her hand since Uncle George 
gave it to her, each of her brown little 
digits was decorated with acap. Tearing 
into the house, she showed them with 
eager delight to her mamma, who smiled 
with sympathetic pleasure. Then she 
took them to Uncle George, who only said, 
indifferently, ‘‘Certainly,’’ and went on 
reading the morning paper. 

“Say, Uncle George, ain’t they pretty?”’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

“I’ve got one for every finger.”’ 

“Y-e-s.”” 

*Do you think I can sew with them?” 

“Umhum.” 

**But they’re all breaking up.” 

Uncle George answered only with an 
impatient fidget. 

“Just look! They're all 
pieces!’’ 

This indifference was something new in 
Ethel’s experience. She was accustomed 
to being listened to when she talked to 
her uncle; so she gave him a good shake. 
But if his body had been where his mind 
really was at that moment — watching 
Cervera’s fleet in Santiago harbor—he 
could hardly have been more oblivious to 
the meaning of her chatter. 

She went away after a while, and 
thought a long time over an idea which 
had come to her, and then renewed the 
attack, 

“Uncle George! Say, Uncle G-e-o-r-g-e! 
Do thimbles grow from seed?” 

“Of course. Now run away. 
ing.” 

“They must have planted awful poor 
seed for these, don’t you think?” 

But Uncle George was still in Santiago. 


“Say, if you planted better seed wouldn’t 
you get better thimbles?”’ 

‘Yes, yes.” 

“If I planted this would it grow good?” 

“Umhum.,” 

“If I had thimbles for all my fingers 
couldn’t I make bags faster?” 

‘*‘M-m-m-m.”’ 

Finally she left him in Santiago and 
went back to the loquat-tree and her own 
occupations. These must have been very 
pleasant, for she went about happily ex- 
cited all the rest of the day, and for two 
or three days after. Mrs. Savage noticed 
that she seemed to have lost interest in 
her comfort bag, but when she asked 
about it Ethel always said, in a very mys- 
terious way, “Just wait; I’ll work fast 
when I do begin.” 

She spent more and more time under 
the loquat-tree, and one morning said, 
very soberly and anxiously: 

“Mamma, how long does it take for 
seed to come up?”’ 

“Why, that depends upon what kind of 
seed it is.”’ 

Mrs. Savage was very busy just then 
and paid no further attention to her little 
girl. But when the day arrived for going 
to the hall to finish the bags, Ethel said 
she didn’t want to go, and for a long time 
she would give no reason. But mamma got 
it all out of her at last, together with a 
great amount of hysterical sobbing. 

“J wanted enough for all my fingers— 
*cause Uncle George said I could sew 
faster on my bag—and he said it’d grow 
if I planted it—and I did—under the lo- 
quat, where the others were—and—it did 
not—come up,—and—now I can’t find it 
—and the poor soldier—won’t get any 
bag—’cause I can’t never get it done in 
time!” 

‘Are you sure Uncle George said your 
thimble would grow if you planted it?” 

‘‘Yes; I asked him, and he said ‘Um- 
hum’ just as plain.” 

Mamma was filled with pity for her lit- 
tle girl’s disappointment, and with indig- 
nation for her brother, whom she inter- 
viewed at once. 

“George, what did you mean by telling 
Ethel that foolish stuff about her thimble 
growing if she planted it?” 

“Why, Julia, I never said anything of 
the sort.”’ 

‘*Yes, you did, Uncle George. I asked 
you if it would grow if I planted it, and 
you said it would.” 

“Then I must have been dreaming.” 

*‘No, you wasn’t; you was reading the 
paper.”’ 

Mrs, Savage laughed. 


coming to 


I’m read- 


“That accounts for it; you know you’re 
never responsible when you're reading 
war news.”’ 

Uncle George was just as sorry as he 
could be, and mamma stayed at home from 
the sewing society and finished her own 
bag and helped Ethel with hers, until 
that, too, was done, and in the evening 
they carried them to the president of the 
society, and she sent them with the rest 
to Tampa. 

But the best part of this story happened 
to our little patriot the next morning. 
When she went sorrowfully out to the lo- 
quat-tree to dig again for her buried 
treasure, she saw at once that the fairies 
had been at work in the night. There, on 
the ends of nine sticks, standing in a cir- 
cle, were three little red celluloid thim- 
bles, and three white ones, and three blue 
ones. In the centre of the circle was 
planted a pole, from which the Stars and 
Stripes waved cheerily in the morning 
breeze, while on its very tip sat a tiny sil- 
ver thimble, and, if it wasn’t the identical 
one she had planted, it was so nearly like 
it that it couldn’t tell itself apart.—Caro- 
lyn Palmer, in Herald and Presbyter. 








WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE. 

**My son was afflicted with salt rheum. 
There were bad sores on his faceand ears. 
He began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
the sores disappeared and his appetite 
and general health improved. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has always given satisfaction 
whenever we have used it.” L. G, 
Cow tes, Canton Centre, Conn. 

Hoop’s PILus cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion. Price 25 
cents. 

——_o—_ 

The Veterans’ ‘On to Richmond” in ’61 
is changed to “On to Cincinnati’’ in ’98, 
The Fitchburg R, R. is the low-rate route, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


KEX Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director, 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application. 














162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


([neuncy-Fall nes 
Ko 

School ... . 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Sod 





Second half year begins January 31, 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Saqpees. ealthful location, extensive grounm. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, MAss. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxat 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, , 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 

.00, 





00, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at popenges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through ba to all points West are on 





sale. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
June 6, 1898. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Convention of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association, and a celebra- 
tion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the First 
Woman's Rights Convention, will be held at 
Harmony Hall, Hampden Corner, Sept. 27 
and 28, 1898. Reception to delegates and 
friends at the home of Mrs. Sophronia Snow, 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 27. 

On Wednesday at 10 A. M., Convention 
called to order by the president, Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day; devotional services, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey; reports by recording secre- 
tary, Miss Lillian F. Donnell; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Coftin Beedy; treas- 
urer, Dr. Emily N. Titus; State organizer, 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood; press committee, Mrs. 
L. H. Nelson; brief addresses and election 
of ofticers. 

Wednesday evening, 7.30, address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Louisa M. Reed; with response, 
Miss E. U. Yates, and address by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Round trip tickets for asingle fare, to Ban- 
gor, granted on the Maine Central, Bangor 
& Aroostook, and Bangor & Piscataquis 
railroads. 

Mrs. Lucy Hosart Day, President. 

JANE H. Sporrorpb, Entertainment Com. 


NORTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Third Annual Convention of the 
North Dakota Equal Suffrage Association 
will be held in the M. E. Church at Lari- 
more, Sept. 27 and 2s. 

Each State organization of women in 
North Dakota is requested to send a frater- 
nal delegate. 

Reduced rates have been secured at the 
Sherman House. Every one expecting to at- 
tend will please send their name at once to 
Mrs. J. Ara Van Fleet, Larimore, N. D., 
chairman of courtesy committee. 

A fare and one-tifth on the certificate plan 
has been granted by the G. N. road. Those 
returning from the W.C. T. U. Convention 
at Park River, will reach Larimore in time 
for opening session on the evening of Sept. 
27, and are granted stop-over privileges for 
two days. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman of 
the national organization committee, and 
Miss Mary G. Hay are planning to visit the 
conventions in the Western States this fall. 
If they come to Larimore, Mrs. Catt will 
speak on the evening of Sept. 27. 

Mrs. Sparks-Clarke of Fairmount, chair- 
man of the bazaar committee, is making 
plans for the State bazaar, and already has 
many contributions promised. All contri- 
butions should be sent direct to Miss Flora 
Naylor, of Larimore. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND. 


From her palace at The Hague, August 
31, on her birthday and the attainment of 
her majority, Queen Wilhelmina Helena 
Paulina Maria, who was born Aug. 31, 
1830, issued a proclamation to the people 
of the Netherlands, in which she says: 


True to the Constitution, I desire to 
strengtben the respect for the name and 
flag of the Netherlands. As sovereign of 
possessions and colonies east and west, I 
desire to observe justice and to contribute 
so far as in me lies to the increasing in- 
tellectual and material welfare of my 
whole people. I hope and expect that the 
support of all, in whatever sphere of offi- 
cial or social activity you may be placed, 
within the kingdom or without, will never 
be wanting. 

Trusting in God, and with a prayer that 
He give me strength, I accept the govern- 
ment. (Signed) WILHELMINA. 

Solemn thanksgiving services were held 
August 81, in all the churches throughout 
Holland, upon the occasion of Queen 
Wilhelmina attaining her majority. 


Wilhelmina came like a benediction to 
Holland. The child of old William of 
Orange and his young wife Emma, she 
blessed the union after all hopes of the 
succession were gone. Her father, the 
irascible old king, refused to marry for 
long years, and when he did wed he chose 
a wife to suit himself, not, as German 
rulers choose their brides, for posterity 
alone. 

When young Wilhelm of Germany 
wanted a wife, his father sent Bismarck 
out to find one. “Get a girl who has an 
appetite for her breakfast,’ he com- 
manded Bismarck, and the faithful old 
statesman is said to have travelled until 
he found one as strong and hungry as a 
young heifer. 

But William of Nassau-Orange found 
his own bride. History has it that he first 
chose Emma’s sister, but the sister re- 
fused. That night, at a reception given 
in his honor, old King William of Holland 
overheard the haughty sister telling the 
tale to young Emma. “I would not have 
refused him. A girl ought to be glad to 
marry a king,’’ replied Emma. 

‘*Then take a king, my dear girl,”’ said 
William to the delighted Emma. William 
did not lead the Princess Emma a wholly 
even life, for his temper was uncertain and 
he was subject to fits of what might be 
called in any but a sovereign ‘‘ugliness,”’ 
but Emma bore these spells with sweet- 
ness. He never wholly forgave her for 
giving him a girl instead of a boy, and for 
days at a time he would not see his little 
daughter, though she was passionately 
fond of him. ; 

During one of these prolonged banish- 
ments, Queen Emma planned a ruse to 
restore the baby girl to her father’s favor. 


The king, in spite of his peculiarities, 
was fond of tlowers and ordered that there 
should always be a basket of them upon 
the table at his breakfast. This day the 
king, on looking into the great bunch of 
roses, saw in their midst a girlish baby 
face. “Oh, papa!’’ cried the child—for it 
was Wilhelmina—“take me out. They 
prick me so.” 

When William died in 1890, Wilhelmina 
was made queen without delay, and the 
king’s old council decided that her mother 
should rule for her until Wilhelmina was 
old enough to rule for herself. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the first president 
of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, called attention nearly forty years 
ago to the singular inconsistency of our 
so-called democracy, which refuses to 
honor its women by a recognition of their 
equality as American citizens. He said: 

“It is only woman without a title that 
must have no privileges. Woman, in her 
own simple self, with nothing but what 
God gave her, plain, democratic woman, 
is not deemed worthy of honor and pub- 
licity. With a crown on her brow, she 
may enter parliaments, and govern em- 
pires. With only her own simple person- 
al virtues, she may not lift up her hand to 
cast a vote. If she represents a power, a 
State, an art, a class, if she only stand 
upon an aristocratic base, she is indulged. 
But woman, in her own nature, and rep- 
resenting her own self, is disowned and 
rebuffed. Now, as a Christian democrat, 
I assert for her every right and every 
privilege that aristocracy accords her. 
That which is good enough for a queen is 
not too good for my wife. That which is 
noble in a duchess is honorable in my 
daughter.”’ H. B. B. 





INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 


The proposal of the Czar of Russia, the 
most powerful monarch in the world, to 
hold an international conference with a 
view to effecting a concerted reduction in 
the standing armies and navies of the 
civilized world, is the most glorious event 
of the nineteenth century. Coming, as it 
does, at tre moment when it is seriously 
proposed to enlarge the American army 
and navy, it is to our country especially 
important and timely. Let the women of 
America insist upon our acceptance of 
this magnificent opportunity of securing 
peace with honor, without an increase of 
army or navy. 

We print in another column the noble 
letter of Czar Nicholas. It ought to be 
read and re-read by every woman in the 
United States. Deeply interested as are 
the men in preventing a recurrence of the 
tragedies which are now saddening the 
hearts of thousands of wives and mothers 
all over this broad land, the women are 
even more vitally interested, if possible; 
for war, like intemperance, inflicts its 
worst evils upon the home. Not only 
does it devour and demoralize the flower 
of our young manhood, diminishing mar- 
riage, depriving wives of husbands, and 
children of fathers, but it entails a thou- 
sand social evils, and aggravates indus- 
trial disorders. Starving Italy and ruined 
Spain are object lessons in the results of 
militarism. An army and navy inevi- 
tably create and maintain an army of 
prostitutes, with untold misery, disease, 
poverty, and drunkenness. Every work- 
ingman and woman is obliged perforce to 
contribute in increased rent and added 
taxation upon all they eat, drink, and 
wear, to the enormous expense of these 
costly armaments. The money wasted, 
and worse than wasted, in the work of 
destruction would have given employment 
to all our unemployed, and succor to all 
our destitute. Tens of thousands of 
young men have been reduced from a life 
of vigorous, productive labor and enjoy- 
ment, to one of permanent invalidism. 
Surely the experience of the last four 
months, in spite of our unprecedented so- 
called success, ought to rouse every pub- 
lic-spirited woman to an active demand 
for international disarmament. 

All honor to Nicholas II.! He has 
struck the keynote for the onward march 
of twentieth-century civilization. 

H. B. B. 


CZAR NICHOLAS FOR PEACE. 





At St. Petersburg, August 28, by order 
of Emperor Nicholas II., Count Muravieff, 
the foreign minister, on the 24th instant 
handed to the foreign diplomats in that 
city a note declaring that the maintenance 
of peace and the reduction of the exces- 
sive armaments now crushing all nations 
are the ideal for which all governments 
ought to strive. The Czar’s proposition 
is likely to produce a sensation through- 
out Europe, and coming from such a 
quarter and with such evident sincerity 
of purpose, itis likely to have important 
effects. 1t would seem probable that with 
Russia taking the lead in such a step, 
Germany, France, and the other nations 
will be ready to follow. The text of the 
note follows: 

The maintenance of general peace and 
the possible reduction of the excessive 
armaments which weigh upon all nations, 
present themselves in existing conditions 





to the whole world as an idea towards 
which the endeavors of all governments 
should be directed. The humanitarian 
and magnanimous ideas of His Majesty 
the Emperor, my august master, have 
been won over to this view, in the convic- 
tion that this lofty aim is in conformity 
with the most essential interests and 
legitimate views of all the Powers, and 
the imperial government thinks the pres- 
ent moment would be very favorable to 
seeking the means: 

International discussion is the most 
effectual means of insuring all peoples’ 
benefit—a real durable peace, above all— 
putting an end to the progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments. 

In the course of the last 20 years the 
longing for general appeasement has 
grown especially pronounced in the con- 
sciences of civilized nations, and the pres- 
ervation of peace has been put forward 
as an object of international policy. It is 
in its name that great states have con- 
cluded, among themselves, powerful alli- 
ances. 

It is the better to guarantee peace that 
they have developed, in proportions 
hitherto unprecedented, their military 
forces and still continue to increase them, 
without shrinking from any sacrifice. 
Nevertheless, all these efforts have not 
yet been able to bring about the beneficent 
result desired, pacification. 

The financial charges, following the 
upward march, strike at the very root of 
public prosperity. The intellectual and 
physical strength of the nations’ labor 
and capital are mostly diverted from their 
natural application and are upproduc- 
tively consumed. Hundreds of millions 
are devoted to acquiring terrible engines 
of destruction, which, though to-day re- 
garded as the last work of science, are 
destined to-morrow to lose all their value 
in consequence of some fresh discovery 
in the same field. 

National culture, economic progress 
and the production of wealth, are either 
paralyzed or checked in development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments 
of each power increase, they less and less 
fulfill the object the governments have set 
before themselves. The economic crisis, 
due in great part to the system of arma- 
ments l’outrance, and the continual dan- 
ger which lies in this massing of war ma- 
terial, are transforming the armed peace 
of our days into a crushing burden which 
the peoples have more and more difficulty 
in bearing. 

It appears evident that if this state of 
things were to be prolonged, it would in- 
evitably lead to the very cataclysm it is 
desired to avert, and the horrors whereof 
make every thinking being shudder in ad- 
vance. To put an end to these incessant 
armaments, and to seek the means of 
warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world, is the su- 
preme duty to-day imposed upon all 
states, 

Filled with this idea, his majesty has 
been pleased to command me to propose 
to all the governments whose representa- 
tives you are accredited to the imperial 
court, the assembling of a conference 
which shall occupy itself with this grave 
problem. 

This conference will be, by the help of 
God, a happy presage for the century 
which is about to open. It would con- 
verge, into one powerful focus, the efforts 
of all states sincerely seeking to make the 
great conception of universal peace tri- 
umph over the elements of trouble and 
discord, and it would, at the same time, 
cement their agreement by a corporate 
consecration of the principles of equity 
and right whereon rest the security of 
states and the welfare of peoples. 

ENGLISH COMMENT. 

The London Standard, speaking edito- 
rially of the Czar’s proposal, says: 

In England, at least, respect and sym- 
pathy will be felt for the proposal. It is 
a conception well worthy of the young 
sovereign. It is painfully obvious that 
there are enormous difficulties to be over- 
come, which it is possible the Czar, in his 
ardor and humane enthusiasm, has not 
maturely considered. It is a vision which 
has occurred to many minds, but has 
always had to be dismissed as a mere 
dream. 

The nations are not likely to cast away 
the sword, unless they have better war- 
rant than paper protocols and conventions, 
Moreover, the moment does not seem 
altogether propitious. Newarmed nations 
are arising in Asia and America whom it 
might not be easy to convince of the 
safety and desirability of abandoning the 
enterprise on which they have embarked 
with so much energy. 

Enumerating the many obstacles to the 
attainment of the object sought, the Stan- 
dard suggests that the Czar has the mat- 
ter largely in his own hands, adding: 


If Russia would abandon her menacing 
and aggressive policy in China and else- 
where, the era of universal peace would 
be perceptibly nearer. 


The Times says, editorially: 

The note breathes a spirit of generous, 
perhaps, indeed, almost Quixotic human- 
ity—a spirit familiar in the effusions of 
visionaries, but too seldom found in the 
utterances of great sovereigns and respon- 
sible statesmen. 

Never, perhaps, in modern history have 
aspirations, which good men in all ages 
have regarded as at once ideal and unat- 
tainable, found so responsive an echo in 
the counsels of one of the greatest and 
most powerful of the world’s rulers. In 
principle the proposals of the Czar, put 
forth on a solemn occasion with every 
mark of disinterested sincerity, will com- 
mand the sincerity and respect of all men 
of good will. So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, we long ago abandoned conti- 
nental ambitions, and there is no power 
in the world which has less to gain or 
more to lose by any disturbance of exist- 





ing territorial status quo. 


The time has long gone by when British 
commerce could be made to flourish in 
and by means of war. The greatest of 
our interests is peace, and so sensitive is 
our world-wide commerce that rumors of 
war often do us more injury than war 
{ itself might do to a powerless dependent. 

If Russia, which has also a great, but 
still undeveloped, industrial future before 
her, is becoming fully convinced, as we in 
England long have been, that her resources 
are better devoted to the beneficent arts 
of peace than to the destructive, uneco- 
nomic energies of war, Englishmen, as es- 
sentially a peace-loving people, can only 
hail the Czar’s pronouncement with the 
utmost cordialty as glad tidings of great 
joy, which, whatever may be the practical 
issue, does cast honor upon that sover- 
eign’s generous and lofty spirit and hu- 
manity. The difficulties are great, but 
nothing can henceforth deprive the Czar 
of having brought peace and disarmament 
into the sphere of practical politics. 

It looks at present as though all the 
great powers might be willing to enter the 
conference. While the United States might 
be expected to lend a favorable ear to pro- 
posals tending in any degree to lessen the 
weight of the imperial responsibility she 
is about to undertake, her industrial pol- 
icy is closely akin to our own, and her 
abiding interest in the maintenance of 
peace is hardly less vital. 


The Chronicle says: 


The Czar’s encyclical is assuredly one of 
the most striking documents of the cen- 
tury. Itcould only have been more dra- 
matic if the Kaiser had issued it from the 
birthplace of the Prince of Peace. 

Looking to the present attitude of Rus- 
sia in the East, the proposal almost takes 
one’s breath away. A cynical view is 
painfully obvious. Russia has just secured 
a series of vast territorial and diplomatic 
advantages which it will take years to as- 
similate. She is face to face with famine, 
a revolt of the Poles is threatened, and 
she is threatened by other powers, and 
there are signs of a dissolution of the 
Russo-French alliance. 

Happily, the humanitarian view is 
equally clear and convincing. The Czar, 
hitherto overborne by veteran obstinate 
advisers, has now asserted his natural de- 
sires. He is one of only two men who 
could make the proposal without fear of 
being misunderstood. Great Britain and 
the United States will certainly welcome 
the proposal. If another great power does 
so also, much will be gained in the de- 
sired direction. 


The Daily Mail says: 


If the Czar had not been, the Emperor 
would surely have been the dramatist. It 
is too much to hope for the realization, 
but some good ought to come of it in the 
way of a better understanding of the 
powers. 


The Daily Telegraph says: 


The idea is so beautiful that we are re- 
luctant to throw cold water upon it, but 
what is to be the basis of discussion? A 
conference, which should recognize that 
free and open markets are for the advan- 
tage of the entire civilized world, would, 
indeed, pave the way to universal peace; 
but short of this we fear the gathering 
will prove abortive. 


The Daily News says: 


The Czar, by this message, has acquired 
a more righteous and enduring fame than 
belongs to the proudest conqueror of his 
illustrious house. There is no quarter 
from which such a manifesto would pro- 
duce a more profound impression. Hith- 
erto, the great obstacle was that nobody 
would begin. The Czar cannot be sus- 
pected of making a virtué of necessity. 
We shall hardly be wrong in attributing 
the momentous policy to the Czar him- 
self. Itis the pen of Nicholas, but the 
doctrine of Cobden. 


The Morning Post thinks that it would 
suit Russian needs wonderfully well, but 
would not suit England at all. 


The Daily Graphic says: 


It would be idle to attempt to ignore 
the many and grave difficulties standing 
in the way of the attainment of the Czar’s 
wishes. But it cannot be possible to 
doubt the sincerity of the magnanimous 
proposal, 

FRENCH COMMENT. 


The Paris papers publish the Czar’s 
note. In diplomatic and preseg circles the 
greatest surprise is evinced. It is no 
secret here that the sensitive Czar’s feel- 
ings are towards peace He hates mili- 
tarism, and even objects to moving about 
with a military escort. He would prefer 
to govern Poland with sympathy, and is 
shocked by bloodshed. Here the great 
question is asked, “What attitude will 
the Kaiser take?”’ 

The Aurore is delighted with the pro- 
posal. Le Journal thinks it a good omen 
for the future that the autocratic Czar 
makes the proposal. The Guulois thinks 
it impossible that he could have made 
such a grave proposal without having first 
consulted France, especially as it comes 
at the moment of the exchange of tele- 
grams between the Czar and President 
Faure. 


The Figaro says: 


The conference will assemble because 
the Czar would not have risked a refusal. 


The Gaulois says: 


The proposal is a natural one from 
Russia, because the immense armament 
imposed upon her is the principal obsta- 
cle to her development. France would 
not gain what Russia and the other 
powers would by disarmament. Universal 
peace has been often proposed, but never 
realized. 


Le Journal says: 


The conference, instead of realizing the 
Czar’s hopes, will rather accentuate na- 





tional antagonism if it does not lead to 





demands totally inimical to the world’s 
peace. 

Le Radical says: 

The readjustment of a certain patriotic 
question in which France cannot and 
never will cease to interest herself, is 
however, an essential preliminary to gen- 
eral peace. 

The Petit Journal says: 

It is hoped that the powers will re- 
spond, and that the conference will solve 
the problem in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of right and equity. 

ITALIAN COMMENT. 

Rome believes that the Czar received Ger- 
man assent before issuing the important 
document. The papers admit the ex- 
traordinary importance of the document, 
and pay tribute to the humanitarian 
motives. The Tribuna thinks Germany 
and Italy will consent, but France will 
disapprove of her ally’s action. Some of 
the newspapers applaud, while others 
greet the communication with reserve or 
distrust. 

GERMAN COMMENT. 

At Berlin the Czar’s note was posted 
in the hotels and cafés, and is generally 
discussed rather cynically. A high official 
of the war office observed that it would 
be a “good topic fora dull season. If the 
conference met, there was no doubt that 
France would demand the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine.” Politicians are inclined 
to sneer at such a proposal emanating 
from Russia. The general belief is, how- 
ever, that all the powers are willing to 
attend the conference in the belief that 
it will prove resultless, looklng to the 
impossibility of agreement. 





THE COST OF WAR. 


The magnitude of the strain is brought 
out very impressively in some statistics 
compiled by Mr. Penn in an article re- 
cently published in Pearson's Magazine 
and copied in the Boston Herald. The 
cost of the land forces of the six great 
powers is estimated by Mr. Penn at $650,- 
000,000 a year in round figures. This 
takes no account of the expenditures for 
the maintenance and ircrease of their 
navies, an item which adds enormously to 
the financial burden. 

The cost of the armies of the different 
powers var:es very widely. Russia leads 
the line with an annual expenditure of 
$154,500,000, and Germany comes next 
with $135,000,000. France is a close third, 
with $130,000,000. These are the only 
powers whose land forces cost over $100,- 
000,000 a year. Great Britain ranks fourth, 
with $90,000,000, and Austria fifth, with 
$86,500,000. Italy brings up the rear, 
with 353,450,000, a charge which, though 
only about one-third as large as that sus- 
tained by Russia, is undoubtedly harder 
to bear than the war load laid upon the 
broader shoulders of the Muscovite people. 
The figures we have just given foot up 
$649,450,000. That is a tremendous bur- 
den, falling, as it does, in the main, upon 
countries where the margin between the 
earnings of labor and the cost of a bare 
living is too often quite invisible. 





CONGRESSMAN WALKER ON THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


New Hanpron, N. H., AvuG. 9, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was pleased to receive your letter of 
the 5th inst., together with the clipping 
from your paper. The warseems to show 
that our soldiers are superb, and some of 
the higher officers a disgrace to the coun- 
try. 1 shall try and keep cool, but it 
looks as though some officers deserved 
imprisonment, some to be hanged, and 
some shot. [cannot understand how such 
utter neglect of duty could possibly exist. 

As to the Philippines, I do not believe 
it possible that our government proposes 
to abandon them to Spain. Neither dol 
want our country to hold them as a part 
of our country. For one, I am inclined to 
a joint protectorate of the leading powers. 
I do not object to Spain being one of 
them. If she is one of four or five, it may 
help her in her home administration You 
know I am a fairly good fighter, but I am 
always willing to give a bad man a chance 
to be decent when he ceases his conten- 
tion. 

I hope our country will step to the very 
verge of what justice to the Philippines 
will permit, but not a particle beyond, and 
will grant the people of those islands as 
nearly a democratic government as their 
attainments will permit. 

J. H. WALKER. 


STARVED TO DEATH. 





The professional verdict on the death 
of William Tiffany is that he died of star- 
vation. His young life was sacrificed to 
the incompetence, the lack of foresight, 
or, it is hard to say it—the criminal indif- 
ference of the department of which Rus- 
sell A. Alger is the official head. 

The case of Tiffany is one of thousands. 
It is not absolute lack of food, although 
the neglect of the War Department bas 
caused our troops to suffer from hunger 
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on many occasions during the late war, 
and even since peace has come; it is the 
lack of proper food. Hard-tack and beans 
and bacon are not food for men enfeebled 
by fever. They cannot eat them. They 
are as surely starved when nothing but 
the ordinary i:ations are provided as if 
they were cut off from all sustenance. 

The medical bureau of the War Depart- 
ment has known this all the while. The 
Commissary Department has known it. 
Secretary Alger, who has ‘‘inspected’’ 
Camp Wikoff, and ostentatiously ordered 
milk and eggs for the poor starving inva- 
lids there, is just beginning to understand 
it, if he did not know it before. 

But it is too late to save the precious 
lives which have been sacrificed. With 
$50,000,000 voted by Congress for the 
national defence, with $200,000,000 raised 
by popular loan, with $361,869,927 appro- 
priated by Congress for war expenditures 
—in short, with absolutely unlimited 
means at command to provide for the 
comfort and health of our soldiers, the 
War Department allows them to die of 
starvation. 

Who is responsible for this horrible 
blot upon our civilization? Is it Alger’s 
incompetent subordinates? Is it the in- 
competent Alger himself? Is it President 
McKinley, who keeps Alger in office, and 
appointed his subordinates from among 
the sons and favorites of politicians? 

There is a terrible accounting here for 
somebody.—Boston Post. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR. 

Surgeon-General Sternberg says that 
386 women nurses have been employed 
under contract in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

The Colonial Dames of the State of 
New York, Mrs. Howard Townsend presi- 
dent, is doing most successfully its share 
of the noble relief-work in which the 
women of the country are engaged. Three 
thousand members are working. They 
have sent to Surgeon-General Sternberg 
of the army $1,000 for the hospital-ship 
Relief; for the Solace, $1,000; for the hos- 
pital at Tampa, $1,000, and $100 to Camp 
Alger. Among recent gifts have been 
$300 to Chickamauga, and the contribu- 
tion of an ambulance with a complete out- 
fit, for service at Fort McPherson, from 
Miss Ruth Laurence, daughter of Judge 
Abraham Riker Laurence. In addition, 
the Dames are looking after a number of 
families of soldiers stationed in Cuba, 
and have now begun to look out for the 
families of men who have gone to the 
Philippines. 

While at Fortress Monroe, Mrs. Wal- 
worth, president of the Woman’s Na- 
tional War Relief Association, found the 
men in the hospital almost starving for 
delicacies, and she immediately arranged 
to give $100 each week to be expended for 
food, in addition to the regulation hos- 
pital supply. Through personal applica- 
tion to Secretary Alger, she obtained per- 
mission to place a French chef in the fort 
kitchen. He is doing wonderful work, 
sending out two hundred trays at each 
meal. At 10.30 and at 4.30 o’clock he 
sends out a special dish to the sick, con- 
sisting of a soup or some little dainty to 
tempt their appetites. The Government 
cooks and stewards consult this chef as to 
ways and means, and he has been such a 
help that the association is arranging to 
place a similar cook at Montauk. 

Miss Reubena Hyde Walworth is a most 
enthusiastic aid to her mother. When 
Mrs. Walworth found that sbe might 
place a nurse at Fortress Monroe, if she 
took care of her outside of the hospital, 
she immediately telegraphed her daugh- 
ter, who was at their home in Saratoga. 
Miss Walworth shut up the house, leaving 
the flag flying, and joined her mother at 
Fortress Monroe, where she has been ever 
since, faithfully attending patients in the 
typhoid ward. She now writes that the 
men are getting along nicely, and as there 
are other nurses there to take her place, 
she desires to come North to Montauk, 
and with her experience as a pioneer 
nurse help out matters there. Miss Wal- 
worth is a Vassar graduate and an artist. 

Mrs. Lydia Ferguson of Belfast, age 92, 
has done sewing for the soldiers in four 
American wars. 
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SAVE THE MEN. 





Elizabeth Stuart Phelps thus calls upon 
the country to ‘‘cut the blood-red tape to 
tatters,’’ and save the men who are to re- 
turn from Porto Rico from transport hor- 
rors. From her home in Gloucester, Aug. 
30, under the title ‘“Transport Disgrace,” 
she protests against permitting the 5,000 
United States soldiers, who still remain at 
Porto Rico, to be brought home under the 
conditions which have prevailed on board 
the transports which have borne the sol- 
diers from Cuba. Mrs. Phelps says: 

An immense current of horror is pass- 
ing through this astonished land. We are 
wasting time and vitality enough to save 
hundreds of lives in the sheer emotion 





caused by the inhuman blunders under 
which the heroes of this war are perishing. 
Let us stop shrieking, and get to the res- 
cue, Mere outcries will not help the dy- 
ing. Investigation will not feed the 
starved dead. Blaming the Secretary of 
War will not heal the heartbroken living. 
This is not time to investigate, but to act. 
Five thousand men still remain to be sent 
home at once by a transport system to 
whose awful mercies the societies which 
punish cruelty would not allow hogs or 
sheep to be entrusted. 

What is to prevent the same atrocities 
from happening on every ship? They can 
and must be stopped. 

If the Government cannot take care of 
its heroes, the people can. I suggest that 
the governors of States, the Red Cross, the 
Volunteer Aids, or any organization pos- 
sessing suitable position, sympathy, en- 
ergy, and resources, offer their services 
by telephone to the President for the defi- 
nite purpose of properly providing for the 
remainder of our soldiers about to em- 
bark. I do not believe that such offers 
would be repulsed, but, on the contrary, 
that they would be welcome if put into 
suitable shape. The national disgrace is 
too deep to ignore. The people of the 
United States will not bear much more. 
There is not an hour to lose. There is 
mercy enough, money enough, energy 
enough to put every transport in proper 
condition within a week, and bring every 
hero home in decency and comfort, 

A dozen men of the Volunteer Aid, a 
dozen women of the Red Crvss, a few 
peerless and firm governors of States 
would bring order out of this pitiful 
chaos in a very few days. Cut the blood- 
red tape to tatters! Storm the War De- 
partment—not with abuse, but with offers 
to aid! Put delegates of mercy on every 
transport—if necessary, charter our own 
transports—but save the men! 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Tuomas ELLWoop LONGsHORE, said to 
be the last survivor of the old abolition- 
ists of Pennsylvania, died August 19, at 
his residence in Philadelphia, aged 86. 
He was one of the most eminent local 
preachers of the Society of Friends, and 
only two weeks before his death had ad- 
dressed one of its meetings. He was a 
ready writer, and made many valuable 
contributions to Quaker literature. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years he devoted 
nearly his entire time to works of this 
character, and was considered one of the 
best read men in the country in this 
branch of religious writing, his works on 
the Quaker doctrine being accepted as 
authoritative. He was at the time of his 
death a regular contributor to a number 
of religious and secular papers. Since 
early life he was actively identified with 
nearly every reform movement of his 
time, and was an officer of the Universal 
Peace Union and a strong believer in and 
supporter of woman suffrage and pro- 
hibition. He leaves a widow, Dr. Hannah 
E. Longshore, the oldest woman physi- 
cian in Philadelphia, and two children, 
Dr. Channing Longshore and Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg. 

ee 


FRANKLIN Kine, who died last Tues- 
day, at his home in Dorchester, Mass., 
was one of the most successful and oldest 
Boston merchants, having continued in 
business until he had nearly reached the 
age of ninety. For quite two generations 
his name has been associated with the 
paint and oil trade of this city, as well as 
with extensive developments and im- 
provements of real estate in the south 
eastern wards of our city. Mr. King re- 
tained his interest in affairs to the very 
last. He was always public spirited and 
willing to do his full share in any work of 
patriotism or philanthropy. The large 
estate of which died possessed was the 
outcome of honest industry, foresight and 
prudence. At his funeral Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison said in part: 


The skill of trade and accumulation is 
naught compared with fidelity to truth in 
an evil time. It is then that wealth is 
timid, and hastens to shelter itself behind 
popular wrongs. The anti-slavery agita- 
tion came with its touchstone ‘and tested 
ali things in the land by its unerring 
spell.”’ To his lasting honor be it said of 
Mr. King, that when popular sentiment 
was on the side of the oppressor, when 
neighbors were hostile and intolerant, 
when manliness was exceptional, he 
bravely took the weaker part, and helped 
the abolitionists with purse and influence. 
He was the friend of Garrison and Phillips 
and Theodore Parker, worthy of their 
esteem. 

In a time of sectarian narrowness he 
was broad and untrammelled. He did 
his own thinking, and stood by the side 
of radical preachers who were struggling 
to be heard. He was the friend and sup- 
porter of Samuel Johnson, of blessed 
memory, who preached for a few months 
the gospel of liberty and theological in- 
dependence in the little church near by, 
until the parish committee forced upon 
him the alternative of padlocked lips or 
departure. Upon the hill, in the old 
Unitarian church, preached also that other 
true minister of humanity, Nathaniel 
Hall, who likewise found in Franklin 
King a stanch adherent when friendship 
for radical anti slavery meant a social 
cross. Yet one can hardly think that our 
friend missed much when he had such 
close neighbors and sympathizers as 
Joseph C. Lindsley, William Pope and 





Charles E. Jenkins, It was at Harrison 
Square, among these faithful helpers, that 
Mr. Garrison and his wife took refuge in 
July, 1863, at the time of the anti-draft 
riot, when their house in Dix Place was 
threatened by a mob. Upon these times 
and men Mr. King loved to dwell in 
thought and conversation, and to reflect 
that he sustained a manly part during 
“the great adversity.” 


The wife and daughter of Mr. King 
have for many years been warmly inter- 
ested in the woman suffrage cause. Suf 
fragists will sympathize sincerely with 
Miss Frank King in the loss of her father. 

H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Only forty miles away, at Montauk 
Point, the extreme eastern end of this 
island, thousands of our brave soldiers 
are suffering. Most of them are the vic- 
tims of the incompetency of men in au- 
thority, for itis well within the mark to 
say that not one-tenth of those who have 
been prostrated with fever would have 
been taken ill, had they been properly fed 
from the beginning of the campaign. In 
plain words, the troops that went to Cuba 
were starved from the day they left this 
country to their return. In the case of 
Lieut. Tiffany, the doctors plainly said 
that “starvation” was the cause of death. 
The word which the exhausted and fever- 
stricken men of the 7lst New York Regi- 
ment gasped in whispers, when they 
landed, was “starved.” A policeman who 
had gone through the whole campaign at 
Santiago, staggered into his headquarters 
in the city of New York. He had lost 
forty pounds in the three months since 
he left, and was so gaunt, yellow and aged 
that his companions did not know him. 
They gathered round him to question 
him as to the cause of the change, and in 
a husky whisper he said, ‘We were 
starved,” 

Of the stalwart, straight, noble speci- 
mens of young manhood who marched 
down Broadway full of health and spirits 
in the spring time, scores died in Cuba, 
and the survivors are bowed, hollow-eyed, 
wasted men, out of whom all strength 
and spirits seem gone forever. And this 
is not the result of battle, or heat, or 
exposure; but of starvation. Those who 
have visited the great encampment at 
Montauk say that from one end of the 
tented city tothe other you hear no sound 
of laughter, no jokes, no songs—the 
ordinary accompaniments of soldiers’ life 
—but the frail spectres of what was once 
splendid young men, in all the glory of 
health, lie on the ground, or sit about 
listlessly, too weak to talk; and this is the 
effect of slow starvation. No illness, no 
wasting of fever would produce this re- 
sult of utter destruction of the vita; 
forces, which deprive these brave soldiers 
of all power even of recuperation; and 
the worst of this cruelty is that most of 
them will never recover their health. 

All this suffering has come from the 
total incapacity of men to perform the 
housekeeping part, the mother part, in 
the care of the army—the proper attention 
to the commissariat. Troops were landed 
and marched inland, absolutely without 
supporting wagon-trains carrying food, 
and the flower of our youth was left to 
endure hardship, to brave death and 
to starve! 

How long will the womanhood of this 
country be patient under their present 
disabilities? How long will they see their 
sons, their husbands, their lovers, taken 
from them to be destroyed by the cruelties 
of a war to which they have not con- 
sented, and see them starved into death 
or hopeless invalidism by an administra 
tion in which they had no part? 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





A sermon by Mrs. J. C. Woodbury on 
“Femininity in Religion,” was published 
in full by the Sunday Morning Gazette of 
Boston, of August 21 


The Boston Transcript remarks: ‘With 
the requisite change in the constitution, 
Miss Helen Gould would make a more 
popular candidate for governor of New 
York than even ‘*Teddy,” and she could 
get there on the strength of her war 
record.”’ 

An English woman says: ‘‘Mrs. Curzon, 
as wife of the Viceroy of India, will rank 
next to the Queen, and take precedence 
even of the Princess of Wales.” Prece- 
dence is a mighty important matter in 
going out to dinner in England, and at all 
sorts of functions, but just now little Miss 
Curzon has precedence even of her own 
mamma, 

Mrs. Katherine Tingley, president of 
the International Brotherhood, a theoso- 
phist society, has established a relief tent 
about three-quarters of a mile from the 
depot at Camp Alger, There are four 
female and seven male nurses in attend- 
ance, and twenty sick inthe tent. Itisa 
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place where a furloughed soldier can stup 
on his way to the depot and secure some- 
thing to eat free. 

The Grand Army of the Republic in a 
title full of significance in this year 1898. 
It will be encamped at Cincinnati in 
September, and from New England will 
travel via the popular Fitchburg R. R. 

That hard-working class of women 
known as purchasing agents, or com- 
missioners, who gain a livelihood from 
the big stores through the orders they 
place with their customers, have been 
classed as commercial brokers by the in- 
ternal revenue authorities at Washington. 
They have also been assessed $20 each as 
such, and have decided to form an organi- 
zation to protect themselves. Their first 
action after organization will be an effort 
to have the ruling revoked which causes 
them so much hardship. It is known that 
quite a number of them have been forced 
to give up their calling simply for the 
reason that they could not afford to pay 
the war tax. 

Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland, of Hins- 
dale, Ill., who calls attention this week 
in another column to Thackeray's vivid 
description of the feelings of women who 
were spectators of the battle of Waterloo, 
is by profession a landscape gardener. His 
beautiful village is one of the first which 
he laid out and planted after coming to 
Chicago. He is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and now in his eighty-fourth year. 
Sixty-three years ago, he went West when 
only twenty-one, and is now living with 
his only son in that pleasant suburb, 
which his skill and public spirit have 
made attractive. All his earlier years 
were passed in Boston and its vicinity, 
and he still cherishes for it a real home 
feeling. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for 
September, prints a valuable report on 
“The Removal of Laundry Work from the 
Home,”’ originally prepared for the Bos- 
ton Branch of the Collegiate Alumne, 
The laundry question is one of the vital 
points in household organization, and its 
discussion involves a consideration of 
sound economic principles. The writer, 
Miss Mary White, A. M., Smith College, 
has become deeply interested in the 
laundry problem, and with the codperation 
of her sister, also a graduate of Smith 
College, has decided to establish a public 
laundry in Brookline, Mass. In it, by 
personal supervision and careful study of 
details, they hope not only to make a 
business success but to contribute some 
of the scientific data needed for the read- 
justment of housekeeping in the twentieth 
century. Mrs. E. H. Richards has con- 
sented to become the consulting chemist 
of the establishment. That is a guarantee 
that whatever materials are used will be 
of the best quality and suited to the work 
they are to do with the least possible 
injury to the fabrics. The magazine is 
published by the Home Science Company; 
485 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramats 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide em of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adven 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ao- 
son Se bine entertai t, instruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp §8. Eviis, A.M. 12mo_ cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 84-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors, By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12meo, cloth, Ya4-405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
2mo, cloth, 250 PP illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By Frank West Rouiins. New Edition, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 

By WARREN E. BurtoN. New Edition. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Dreams in Homespun 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the ey of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovuGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing coun 
town—and one that will be an inspiration am 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VIRGINIA F, 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “O 

Girls.” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.56. 

Queer Janet 
By Grace Le BARON, author of ‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHInLey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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NO OSE IN IT. 


No use in mopin’ 

When skies ain't bright; 
Keep on a-hopin'— 

It'll soon be light! 
No use in grievin’ 

‘Bout the milk you spill; 
Keep on believin’ 

That the cow'll stand still! 
No use in rowin’ 

‘Cos the crops is slow; 
Keep on a-plowin’ 

An’ they're bound to grow! 
No use! the heaven 

Is above the skies; 
Put in the leaven 

An’ the bread will rise! 

—Atunta Constitution. 


——--- al 


CAPE BRETON. 


BY Cc. H. L. 
The cliffs grow purple as long shadows creep 
From the !ow-crouching sun; then fade to 
gray 
And darken when the last faint smile of 
day 


afternoons, and an informal invitation ex- 
tended to every one. The bolder spirits— 
chietly well-seasoned matrons—ventured 
| first. These having spread a reassuring 
| report, the hard-working men-folks aud 
sharp faced spimsters followed their lead, 
while half-bdld, half-bashfel youths, and 


embarrassment, formed the main part of 
| the company on the third day. 


| 


| cooking as well as any one. 


maidens undergoing a kind of Dlissful , 


| 


Mrs. Chadwick’s house was a revelation | 


in itself. 
possessed artistic 


Alice, 
the 


Her oldest daughter, 
ability; Olivia, 


second, played and sang very well, while | 
' Mary, whose temper was not proof against 


Juliet, who was barely fifteen, had won- 
derful powers as a mimic. Each of the 


three entertained the guests in her own | 


way, with the most delightful readiness 
and good-humor; they passed cake and 
ice-cream, played with the children, 
laughed off accidents, and when the visit- 
ors were gone, though the tongues buzzed 


merrily, not a word was said that retlected | 
unkindly on eccentricities of costume or | 
| she went on to her mother, giving Dick 


infringements of etiquette. Every one of 


| these young ladies had inherited some- 
'thing of the mother’s rooted graces of 


Rests on the earth's face ere it falls to sleep, | 


Then o'er the east, the red moon ‘gins to | 


peep, 
And straightway lifts her bloody shield 
for fray 
At sight of marshalled waves that quit 
their play 
To flash keen golden lances from the deep. 
Lo! like a soul by some glad angel led 
From paths of sin through the dark waste 
of fears 
To find its rest nigh sorrow's wistful 
sea,— 
Fast by the rocks a gull has made her bed, 
And, wing o’er head, all drenched with 
dewy tears, 
Slumbers ‘neath heaven's  star-fixed 
canopy! —XN. Y. Mail. 
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TOO LATE. 
BY NORA PERRY. 
What silences we keep, year after year! 
With those who are most near to us and 
dear! 
We live beside each other day by day 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our 
reach 
Beneath the 
speech. 





commonplace of common 

Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 

These close, familiar friends who loved us 
80; 

And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said and they have 
heard. 

For weak and poor the love that we express 

Now seems beside the vast, sweet unex- 
pressed, 

And slight the deeds we did to those undone, 

And small the service spent to treasures won, 

And undeserved the praise for word and 
deed 

That should have overflowed the simple 
need. 

This is the cruel cross of life, to be 

Full-visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 

Of some dear presence is but empty space. 

What recollected service e’er can then 

Give consolation for the might have been? 

— Independent. 


OS 


MOTHER FAIRCHILD’S TEA-PARTY. 

When Mrs. Sylvester Chadwick built a 
cottage at Palfrey and determined to 
spend her summers there, she had no 
intention of establishing herself in isolated 
grandeur. A very splendid-looking wo- 
man she was, with coils of thick, gray 
hair, fine, ruddy complexion, dark eye- 
brows and full, bright, brown eyes. With 
her three handsome daughters about her, 
she inevitably suggested the old com- 
parison of a full-blown damask rose en- 
circled by buds. She dressed richly, too, 
for her one son, the apple of her eye, liked 
to see his mother in fine, new clothes; but 
under this distinguished and fitly adorned 
exterior, she carried one of the kindest, 
least exacting, most genial natures in the 
world. 

Palfrey, though a plain, uncultured com- 
munity, in which pride and independence 
luxuriated unchecked, fell promptly under 
her spell, and forgot to eye with suspicion 
the lady who liked to accept friendly 
services as well as she did to render them. 

While the house-building was in prog- 
ress she was frequently on the ground, 
and became acquainted with most of the 
men in the neighborhood, all of the chil- 
dren, and a good part of the wives. The 
young girls seldom ventured upon the 
charmed territory, at least while the 
owner was present; her matronly, silk- 
clad figure, her well-modulated voice and 
graceful, confident gestures frightened 
the rustic young things away. But not 
a fragment of information respecting the 
family escaped their greedy ears, and it 
was surprising to see of how much fact 
and fiction they contrived to possess 
themselves. 

In course of time the house was finished, 
and the Chadwicks moved in. It was 
then thrown open for three successive 


| 


| 
| 


character. 


'a decided cold shoulder. 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear! how dreadful it is | 


to be poor!’ cried Mary Fairchild, on 
coming home fresh from the splendors of 
Amity Lodge, as the new house was 
called. 

“I don't see anything so dreadful,” 
remarked her brother Dick, philosoph- 
ically. 
wore overalls and a jumper, and was eat- 
ing hot doughnuts. 

“You ought to look in the glass, then,” 
returned Mary, and went on, quickly, 
‘ You'd change your mind, I guess, if you 
could see their piano, and splendid books, 
and the walls just covered with pictures, 
and the girls with real tortoise- shell 
brushes—oh—dear—" 


they do brush it with turtle-shells,’’ said 
Dick, soothingly. 

‘‘Nonsense!” replied his sister, with an 
impatient shake of her rebellious brown 
locks. “You ought to have seen their 
brother, looking as if he’d come straight 
out of a bandbox.”’ 

**T have seen him lots of times, and he’s 
an uncommon good chap,”’ responded 
Dick, the imperturbable, beginning to 
whistle. 

Mary Fairchild was not really poor, ex- 
cept by comparison. She lived in a com- 
fortable, though very o!d - fashioned, 
house, her father being a dairy farmer, 
whose name appeared in big letters on 
the village milk-wagon. He himself fre. 
quently appeared on the front seat, which 
began to be a trial to Mary. Mrs. Fair- 
child was an admirable, judicious woman, 
with a gift for quietly achieving her ends 
when you were least expecting it, and the 
young people, who were both pupils in 
the high school, enjoyed a wholesome, 
active life with a fair share of ‘‘advan- 
tages.” 

Of course the Chadwicks were not de- 
pendent upon Palfrey for their society; 
they entertained a succession of what 
Juliet called “long-haired artists, and 
long-tongued lawyers, and their long- 
suffering wives; but they maintained 
their cordial attitude towards the country- 
people, and Mary soon became a favorite 
with them. At first she was invited to 
act as guide in their frequent excursions, 
for she knew every cross-road and ‘‘view” 
for twenty miles round; and she was so 
bright and appreciative and full of re- 
sources that it grew to be quite the thing 
to ‘run down and get Mary,” if there 
were tableaux, or a boating-party, or a 
set of tennis on foot. 

“You are a true Yankee, Mary—you can 
turn your hand to anything,’ Mrs. Chad- 
wick used to say. 

But though from time to time one and 
another of the Chadwicks dropped in at 
the farmhouse, they never penetrated 
beyond the somewhat chilly front parlor. 
Mary, I fear, in spite of her Yankee good 
sense, was a little bit of asnob about her 
own way of life. People with three ser- 
vants couldn’t understand what it was to 
have grandma picking chickens in the 
back hall, and mother hurrying to get the 
bread kneaded up, and Dick, ina dread- 
ful old jacket, doing—one didn’t know 
what! But, towards the end of the season 
she resolved, and announced to her family 
with due solemnity, that the Chadwicks 
must all be invited to tea. 

“Why, of course, have them here when- 
ever you like,” said her father, with a 
man’s fatuous disregard of details. They 
were all gathered in thesitting-room after 
evening prayers. 

“It isn’t so simple and easy as you 
seem to think,’’ returned Mary, who was 
anxious that the home circle should be 
impressed with the full seriousness of the 
undertaking before she began. ‘They 
have everything, and I do want them to 
think that we live like civilized beings, 
at least. I have the supper pretty well 
planned in my mind, and we can get Katie 
Foley to come over and wait on table, I 
guess. I’ve been to the Chadwicks’ so 





many times that I know just what it’s 


| 





proper to have, and how to serve the 
courses and all that, and I can do the 
Of course we 
shall have to have the table in here—” 
“In here? Humbug!" interrupted 
Dick. ‘*Why not have tea in the kitchen, 
as usual? 


especially in summer, when you don't 
cook there, anyway. I say what's good 
enough for us—” 

“Oh, of course—you'd ask Mrs. Chad- 
wick to eat bread and cold sausage stand- 
ing up in the pantry, I dare say,”’ retorted 


opposition; “however, as this is my party, 
not yours—”’ 

“And the lounge, and the sewing-ma- 
chine, and grandma’s work-table, and my 
desk will all have to be lugged out into 
the shed, I suppose, and the big table 
squeezed in?” pursued Dick, 

“Exactly; now do be quiet. I shall take 
them up to my room when they come,” 


“It looks so 
nice since I stained the floor and fixed up 
a dressing-table. Then they can amuse 
themselves a little while in the parlor 
while we get tea dished up—Kate is too 
stupid to be trusted with anything.” 

“Pll amuse ’em, never you fear,’’ put 
in grandma, who was a remarkable old 
lady and a great conversationalist. 

“Goodness, grandma!’’ began Mary; 


He had been planting corn, and , she caught her father’s eye and went on 


in a modified tone. ‘Of course I mean 
you to come in, and hope you'll enjoy 
yourself, but please don’t go off into one 
of your endless stories about people and 
things that they don’t know anything 
about. Remember they’re strangers here, 
and not absorbingly interested in the 
Hawkeses and the Billingses. Now about 
the invitations, mother. I thought I'd 


“Their hair is no prettier than yours, if | have written ones, in the third person: 


‘Mrs. Fairchild presents 
ments—’’’ 

Mrs. Fairchild, who had been listening 
quietly, pushed up her spectacles at this 
suggestion. 

“That'd be silly,’’ she said, with the 
serene lack of emphasis which made her 
speeches very effective. “You must 
recollect, child, that all the trouble you 
take won't make it anything out o’ the 
common to them. It’s proper enough, 
though, that it should come from me, 
and I'll stop in there in season to ask ’em 
down.” 

“Oh, very well, mother,” replied Mary, 
a little taken back by this unexpected 
conversance with the proprieties. ‘I 
shall have to fix up my blue dress to 
wear, I suppose,”’ she continued. 

“That purple striped thing of yours is 
ever so much more becoming,’’ com- 
mented Dick, with brotherly frankness. 

“Well, Lonly hope you'll look decent, 
and try to show some manners, if you 
can,”’ said his sister, reprovingly. 

“T sha’n’t, for I sha’n’t be at your old 
tea-party. I’m going eeling that night 
with Jim Perry,’’ returned Dick, who had 
taken a rapid resolution. 

“Just as you please. Their brother is 
off on a bicycle trip, and I dare say we 
can get on without you,”’ answered Mary, 
in a tone of relief. 

The following Thursday was the ap- 
pointed day, and Mrs. Fairchild, who 
called on Monday, reported that the 
ladies ‘‘would come with pleasure.” 
Meanwhile new features had developed 
with surprising rapidity, until one would 
have thought that at least a presidential 
visit or a wedding reception was impend- 
ing. 

“Seems to me it’s all foolishness, her 
turning things upside down, and wanting 
me to wear my Sunday clo’es,”’ grumbled 
Mr. Fairchild in private, but Mrs. Fair- 
child only replied, ‘Don’t you worry, 
now, William; all that young folks need 
is a little regulating.” 

On Wednesday father went to mill for 
a load of grist, while mother placidly did 
her usual baking and “cleaning up,” 
leaving, as Mary gratefully observed, an 
immaculate field for to-morrow’s opera- 
tions. 

At four o’clock that young lady put on 
the striped percale and sat down to sew. 
Half an hour later, happening to glance 
up, she saw four well-known figures, in 
dainty attire, approaching the gate. 
She turned white and then red, and 
rushed to the kitchen, where mother stood 
by the window sponging a coat. 

**Mother, mother! she cried. ‘‘The 
Chadwicks have mistaken the day, and 
here they all are, and no tea or anything! 
What on earth shall I do?” 

‘“‘Where are they?’ asked Mrs. 
child, quickly. 

“Just coming in. 
do?” 

‘“‘Why, make the best of it, of course; 
you can’tsend ’em away again. Take’em 
into my room to lay off their hats—yours 
is all cluttered up with dressmaking, I 
expect. There! They're knocking, so 
run right along.” 

“But what about tea?” implored Mary, 
distractedly. 


her compli- 


Fair- 


Oh, what shall we 


It's the pleasantest room in | 
the house, big and airy and comfortable, | 


| “IM see to that. Run along, child; I 
never saw you look prettier.” 

| Mary felt her cheeks burn more warmly 
| at this unusual speech. She hurried to 
| the door, and greeted her guests with as 
' much grace and naturalness as she could 
summon. 

“I hope we didn’t come too early,” 
observed Olivia, calmly, as they were 
ushered into her mother’s room. No 
tortoise-shell, brass work or triplicate 
mirrors there, but so many little records 
and indications of character that Mrs. 
Fairchild’s life as well as her ancestry 
might have been read in its sober appoint- 
ments by any one versed in such writing. 

The girls merely glanced with veiled 
interest at the old-fashioned furniture, 
but Mrs. Chadwick ventured to say with 
an unusual brightness in her fine eyes, 
““My dear, how this takes me back to my 
own mother’s room, with the little Bible 
and overfilled work-basket always on the 
same stand at the head of her bed.”’ 

On reaching the parlor, Mary was some- 
what surprised to find grandma ensconced 
there, company knitting in hand. She 
remained discreetly quiet, however, and 
conversation was eddying amiably about 
the American public school system, when 
a meteoric figure shot acioss the front 
lawn, and an excited but jovial boy’s 
voice shouted: 

“Mary! Mary! Come quick! 
has got out!” 

“Oh, do let’s go and help, and see the 
fun anyway,”’ cried Juliet, starting up, 
while an irrepressible smile went round, 
Poor Mary could do no less than comply, 
fervently wishing meanwhile that Trot- 
ters and all his kin were in the depths of 
the sea. 

Back and forth went the quarry, with 
Dick in hot pursuit, dashing through 
flower-beds, squeezing under fences, and 
scattering poultry and cabbages in his 
mad career, while Mary flourished a stick 
and Juliet waved her handkerchief and 
cheered on the competitors equally with 
her smiles. After some ten minutes of 
this inspiring race, piggy was finally cap- 
tured on the barn floor amid prodigious 
squealings, and the girls retired from the 
scene, leaving Dick, spent with exertion 
and laughter, perched on the meal-barrel 
and mopping his brow with a piece of old 
bagging. 

“Oh, what a lark! I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything! ’’ declared Juliet, 
nodding gaily to Mr. Fairchild, who at 
that moment drove into the yard with his 
load. “I do think a farm is the most 
delightful place in the world.” 

“Especially the menagerie,’’ said Mary, 
relaxing in spite of herself. 

As they went up the steps they heard 
grandma holding forth, and found that 
dear old lady launched upon the tale of 
Andrew Hawkes’ school-keeping experi- 
ence. Her glasses were far down on her 
nose, and she was using her knitting- 
needle, from which the stitches had half 
ruo off, to emphasize the dark points in 
Sammy Hawkes’ character. Mrs. Chad- 
wick was throwing in a word now and 
then, and the others listening with an 
interest which, if not real, was certainly 
well-feigned. 

Mary, who had heard the story before, 
wondered if it would ever end, and, appre- 
hensive regarding supper, she went into 
the kitchen. Her mother passed her on 
her way to the parlor, and after a three 
minutes’ chat—‘‘as if nothing at all was 
the matter’’—begged the guests, with 
reassuring cheerfulness, to step out to 
tea. 

There was one dreadful moment when 
they passed on unmistakably into the 
kitchen, but really the room did not look 
so very bad, with its broad, western win- 
dows, and spotless table set out with 
grandma’s lustre-band china, and—yes, 
the usual thing, one of mother’s countri- 
fied, heterogeneous company spreads— 
plates of biscuit and rye bread, pitchers 
of milk, cottage cheese, pickled beets, 
baked apples, spiced peaches, ham, cold 
chicken, honey, doughnuts and ‘‘snaps”’ 
in homely profusion. Alas, for the salad 
and the pineapple ice—for Katie Foley 
and her waitress’ cap. 

Father asked a long blessing, standing, 
as usual. He had on his second-best coat, 
and looked absent-mindedly benevolent. 
Dick sat by Juliet and talked and joked, 
unburdened by ceremony. Alice begged 
permission to sketch the fireplace and 
photograph the pump, while Olivia in- 
vited suggestions for a harvest festival. 

Towards the end of the meal, an old 
half-witted neighbor came in to ask 
mother for a piece of soap, a newspaper 
and some toothache drops, and before 
leaving insisted on shaking hands with 
the whole company. The episode led to 
an animated discussion of social problems, 
in which Mrs. Fairchild’s kindly common 
sense and mother-wit easily carried the 
day. 

When the party adjourned to the side 
porch and the big yard, Mary’s spirits 
had risen with a sense that the worst was 
over, and she exerted herself to be so gay, 


The pig 





gracious and charming that the idiot and 


the runaway pig should be blotted from 
memory. That she succeeded was proved 
by the sprightly voices and peals of laugh- 
ter which shook the pendent branches of 
the sweet-bough tree. 

“I do hope you'll invite us again,” 
observed Juliet, like any spoiled child, as 
she tucked a loaf of brown bread under her 
arm preparatory to saying good-by; “the 
people about here are very pleasant, but 
their ideas of entertaining are so exclu- 
sive.”’ 

Mary darted her mother a side glance, 
but she was beaming impartially upon 
her guests. 

“Mrs. Fairchild and I have lived long 
enough to learn that true hospitality 
lies in letting people share our every- 
day lives; but like other best things, it’s 
the rarest, and I’m afraid the most diffi- 
cult,” and Mrs. Chadwick shook hands 
with that simple warmth to which her 
fine presence lent a peculiar charm. 

‘Well, I don’t see but things were very 
well enjoyed,” said Mr. Fairchild, mildly, 
as he loosened bis boots that night; ‘‘but 
*twas kind of odd their making that mis- 
take about the day, now wasn’t it, 
mother?” 

“You can’t see through a stone wall 
any farther than other folks, can you, 
William?” replied his wife, with an air of 
quiet amusement, and not another word 
could she be got to say on the subject. 

Mary, meanwhile, was thinking that 
mother would repay further study.—Dora 
Read Goodale, in Youth’s Companion. 





HIS FATHER WAKED UP. 

The following, from the Chicago Tribune, 
tells its own story: 

This morning I read abont the meeting 
and the great evil that was being done by 
the cigarette smoking. It set me thinking. 
I have a boy between eight and nine years 
old—my only child. Some time ago I 
caught him smoking and told him not to 
doitany more. The moreI thought the 
more interested I became, and I resolved 
to investigate. 

Upon reaching home I called for my 
boy. He was out. I went to his room 
on the top floor. I had not been there in 
a year. His mother always took care of 
him. As soon as I opened the door my 
worst fears were realized. The evidence 
of cigarette smoking was there. The 
smell was like that of a morgue. On the 
mantel lay two stubs, and on the dresser 
were three more. The floor was covered 
with cigarette ashes. I pulled out the 
top drawer of the bureau, and there lay 
a half-box of cigarettes. In another 
drawer I found a double handful of but- 
tons on which were mottoes that were 
unfit for a man to read, let alone a boy. 
In asmall box I found about fifty photo- 
graphs, such as are given away with 
cigarettes. They were mostly pictures of 
theatrical people. 

I left them as I found them and went 
down-stairs and called my wife. She 
came in. I asked her if she knew that 
Jim was smoking cigarettes. 

She replied, ‘Yes: so do all the other 
boys.”’ 

I handed the Tribune to her and told 
her to read that, and pointed to the arti- 
cle. I sat and watched her, not letting 
her know that I had done so. After she 
had finished reading she looked at me and 
then at the paper. 


Then she said: ‘Don’t scold Jimmie. 

















The World’s Great 

Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 


Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 


The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood’s 
And only Hood's. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Atice Stowe BLacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Bosten, Mass 





Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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It’s all my fault. I gave him money to 
buy them. He begged sc hard. Blame 
me for it. We can get him to stop it.” 
We had some further talk, and Jimmie 
came in for dinner. When he sat at the 
table his mother kept looking at him to 
see if there were any marks of the habit 
as described in the paper. He noticed 
what she was doing, and asked her why 
she was looking at him so. She tried to 
turn it off, and asked if he had been to 
Sunday school. He said no; that he had 
been off to Frank’s house, as he (Frank) 
was very sick. Jim and another little 
boy had been over there to call on Frank. 
My wife asked what was the matter with 


: Frank. 


Jim replied: ‘I don’t know. The 
doctor’s afraid he won't get well, and 
said he had smoked too many cigarettes.” 

The knife and fork dropped from my 
wife’s hands. She burst out crying. I 
had to leave the room, and when I re- 
turned we talked to Jim. I asked him 
how many packages he had smoked. He 
could not tell, only hesmoked some times 
three packages a day, and more when he 
wonthem. He told me abouta game the 
boys played with the picture-cards, and 
also another one they played with buttons, 
and said he had won as much as forty 
cents in one day. 

I asked what he had done with his 
money. He said he bought cigarettes 
withit. Lasked him who taught him to 
smoke. He replied: 

‘Papa, you smoke all the time, and I 
tried to smoke cigars, but they made me 
sick.” 

This was too much for me. I[ had to 
go. [I made up my mind never to smoke 
another cigar as long as I lived. 
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THE HUSBAND’S SUNDAY AT HOME. 


A writer in the N. Y. Saturday Evening 
Post makes an eloquent plea in behalf of 
Sunday as a blessed time for the cultiva- 
tion of family acquaintance and home at- 
fections. She says in part: 


A man to whom wife and child were 
especially dear, and whose home pre- 
figured to him the rest eternal which we 
call “the fair garden, Paradise,’ used to 
call the last evening of the week “St. 
Saturday night.’ It was sweet enough 
to deserve canonization in his mind, 

Earnestly as [ believe hospitality to be 
a greater promoter of happiness to the 
host than even to his guest, since we all 
know how much ‘more blessed it is to 
give than to receive,’’ yet I deprecate the 
now universal custom of making Sunday 
a special day of invitation. Of course, the 
leisure of the guest weighs as much in 
the scale as that of the host, but every 
Sunday given to a houseful of visitors 
robs a man and his wife of very precious 
opportunity of enjoying each other, and of 
calmly discussing their “plans of cam- 
paign.” 

Nothing lives without nutriment; no 
large wholesome growth is possible under 
conditions of starvation, and in the homes 
of four-fifths of ordinary American fami- 
lies the man and his wife, who govern 
them, cling together by force of loyalty 
and adherent affection, without opportu- 
nity to explain themselves, and their de- 
veloping natures cannot make themselves 
known. The love, born of mutual charm 
in young, untried hearts, ought surely to 
be like the expansion and development of 
« noble tree, as time brings its wonderful 
experiences and its tremendous knowl- 
edge of things finite and infinite. Can 
this process go on when the morning 
cries, ‘Speak quickly; I have not a mo- 
ment to spare,’ and the evening says, “I 
am so tired; do let me be at rest?” 

When that day dawns which has no 
call to work, and belongs solely to the 
heart, surely it is more precious than an 
oasis in a desert, more capable of recuper- 
ating and building up the heart’s weari- 
ness into vigor and strength than any- 
thing else the world affords. 

To the children of a loving father the 
day “father stays at home” is like 4 
weekly festival. The walk or drive with 
him, the confidences he has leisure to 
receive, the counsel he is asked to give, 
the chance to sit upon his knee—these are 
all inexpressibly delightful. His decision 
as to the expenditure of pocket money, 
as to whether a boy could “get the most 
fun’’ out of a postage album or a toy 
engine, his advice as to whether it would 
be better to conciliate Bobby Jones or 
knock him down, and if the lad is happily 
a country boy, his opinion on the last 
litter of rabbits or the lameness of the 
goat, are each and every one a new bond, 
a new ground of intimacy, a new leaf in 
that book of memories which shall one 
day seem to the child the only unspotted 
thing he owns. 

The modern athletic fever has robbed 
the world of much, in separating hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and children, on 
this one leisure day. On many a veranda 
to-morrow, a fretted, disappointed woman 
will be found looking wearily towards her 
gate, or scanning eagerly a near approach, 
watching and waiting for the husband she 
has not seen since morning. If a visitor 
arrives, she will doubtless say, with the 
loyal dissimulation common to her sex: 
“Tam sorry Jack is away. You know, 
this is his only chance te play, and exer- 
cise is so necessary to him.” Yet there 
surges up a deep wave of pain, remember- 
ing, ‘‘This is his only day at home, and I 
used to be so necessary to him.’’ It is far 
from an uncommon occurrence for a man 
“to lunch at his club’’ and not return at 
all for the entire day. 





That anything can make up to wife, or 
child, or the true happiness of the man 
himself, for this loss of home enjoyment 
and interchange of loving thought and 
companionsbip, is a matter of more than 
doubt to the writer. 

When the years increase and the joy ofa 
man ceases to lie in the use of strong 
arms and legs and the excitement of con- 
test, home will be a vacuum to him. Sepa- 
rate interests will have filled his place; 
his children will have sought some one 
else to make holiday joy for them, and 
the harvest will not be a pleasant one. 

Said a man, in hearty good faith, to a 
husband and wife who chanced to be de- 
pendent on each other’s companionship, 
without other family: “Suppose we ar- 
range for our two families to dine to- 
gether; itis so stupid for two people to 
sit down to table with no one else to talk 
to.” The absorbed young couple whom 
he addressed felt as if an army of invasion 
threatened them, and had to cudgel their 
brains to refuse the proposal, without in- 
timating that they profoundly pitied him 
in his married life. Exceedingly liberal 
in his gifts, very admiring of his wife's 
good looks and good management, he 
was a fair specimen of an average hus- 
band, but, like most business partner- 
ships, marriage had sufficed only to meet 
the material side of his nature, and he 
could not fancy that his friend found his 
“solitude i deux” eminently delightful 
and wholly satisfying. 

One reason that summer brings such a 
sense of sure delight to most men and 
women arises from the new opportuni- 
ties of enlarging and increasing Sunday 
pleasures. Perhaps few realize that the 
charm they designate as “fresh air’’ is the 
combination of meeting nature face to 
face, while in company with those they 
love best. ‘*The country,” as a phrase, 
meaning every rural spot, is only sweet to 
many while summer reigns, and the ear 
unconsciously craves silence and the eye 
the joy of the fields; but many and many 
a time the tired citizen returns from his 
Sunday jaunt unaware that the touch of 
his little girl’s hand in his, the contented 
smile on his wife’s face as she sits gently 
touching his shoulder, has been as good 
for him as the salt breeze or the smell of 
the new-cut hay. 

To cease from labor without sense of 
default to duty; to turn to the loves of 
home for enjoyment—this is what Sunday 
makes possible to man; and if we do not 
trample the privilege under our careless 
feet, it brings the joy of the satisfied nat- 
ural craving of man’s nature, and builds 
up the worn tissues of body and mind, 
and keeps the heart’s rhythm true with 
the life-giving nutriment of love. 


=> 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Miss., AuG. 26, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The first quarter of the second year of 
the Mississippi Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation has just closed, and records some 
progress made in carrying forward the 
work. As soon as possible, after the con- 
vention, a circular was sent out, announc- 
ing plans for the year. The revised con- 
stitution and by-laws have been printed. 
Many letters of inquiry have been sent 
out, and literature distributed where we 
had reason to believe it would prove seed 
sown in fallow ground. The minutes of 
the convention are now ready for distribu- 
tion. 

Our memorial to the Governor, asking 
that women be appointed trustees of the 
State Industrial College for girls, was pre- 
sented by Miss Kearney, and was denied 
on the ground of its being unconstitu- 
tional. This is open to doubt, and al- 
ready through our instigation, the subject 
is being agitated in the papers. 

We have two district presidents who 
will do active work. 

Since the convention two new clubs 
have been organized by Miss Kearney. 
New names have been added to the State 
Association and to local clubs. 

A most encouraging feature is the re- 
sult of the press work carried on, under 
the able supervision of our valiant Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, one of the clever 
editors of The Clarksdale Challenge. 
Nineteen editors have agreed to give 
space to our articles, and we have even to 
thank those who oppose us, for small fa- 
vors, when in their columns, appear items 
like this: ‘Woman suffrage is growing in 
the South, we are sorry tosee.’’ Ouraim is 
to make the most of every opportunity 
for advancement; to make reasonable 
plans, and prosecute them energetically. 

Much praise is due our loyal president, 
Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville, upon 
whose generalship any reform movement 
might count itself fortunate. She is well 
known as a woman of dauntless moral 
courage, indefatigable energy, and rare 
mental equipments, the distinguished 
daughter of her distinguished father, the 
late Col. W. B. Nugent. 

In our honorary vice-president, bril- 
liant Belle Kearney, whom Mississippi is 
proud to claim her own, we have a tower 
of strength and inspiration. 

Beside the work done by the W. S. A., 
promising messages may be read in the 
signs of the times. At a recent meeting 
of the alumne of Whitworth College, 
the largest school for girls in Mississippi, 
the president, accompanied by two of the 
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trustees, a minister, and a lawyer, waited 
on the association, asking that two of its 
number be elected trustees of the col- 
lege. Those elected go on record as the 
first women to hold that position in the 
State. They are Mrs. Julia Raiford 
Love, wife of Congressman William Love, 
and Miss Addie Marshall, a member of 
the faculty, of Whitworth, a teacher of 
rare qualifications of head and _ heart. 
The practicality of this movement will 
eventually be universally recognized, but 
to Whitworth College (which [I am proud 
to hail as Alma Mate:) is given the palm 
of the pioneer in Mississippi. 

Woman suffrage is regarded as one of 
the live issues of the day. This is be- 
tokened by the fact that many lecturers 
and public speakers irrespective of the 
discourse in hand, find it worth while to 
express their views on the subject. This 
is particularly true of those, who, being 
opposed, feel sure of the applause ac- 
corded the popular side. 

At commencements and summer assem- 
blies, the remonstrant has been in evi- 
dence. Recently, upon a public platform, 
a distinguished and beloved woman of 
Mississippi said: ‘Arm woman with the 
Bible; she will not need the ballot,” and 
left her audience to fathom out the rea- 
son why. Another publicly deplored the 
invasion of woman into the realm of man, 
and said: ‘‘I am content that my husband 
shall make the living, and that I shall 
pay him in smiles.’’ Presumably, this was 
not meant to be taken altogether 
seriously. 

During the recent session of the Mis- 
sissippi Chautauqua Assembly, we were 
continually under fire of the enemy. 
Gov. McLaurin, in opening the exercises, 
advocated the advancement of women in 
all directions save towards the polls, say- 
ing: “I am not a woman suffragist; my 
wife would not allow me to be one.”” Col, 
Hamm, of Georgia, said, in his lecture on 
“The Snollygoster in Politics: ‘I believe 
a woman has as much right to vote as 
the negro; I believe that woman suf- 
frage will come, and I expect to vote for 
it some day, but [I have no patience with 
the women who are leaving homes and 
husbands, trying to hurry one of God's 
great reforms.” For so much grace we 
thank him, but we naturally inquire, does 
he believe there can be a reform without re- 
formers? Does he believe that men will 
grant woman the ballot without the ask- 
ing? And if so, oh, shadows of eternity, 
when? 

A stereopticon lecturer and general 
utility man, went entirely out of his way 
to state that he had no patience with 
women who were clamoring for their so- 
called rights, and said: ‘‘My wife looks 
up to me (he was five feet three inches 
tall), and why should she not?” ‘*Echo 
answers, why?”’ 

Others of the instructors and enter- 
tainers, whom I came to know personally, 
I found to warmly advocate the enfran- 
chisement of women, but they dared not 
risk losing the sympathy of their audi- 
ences by a public declaration of their 
views. 

The climax of the cannonade was 
reached in the lecture, entitled, ‘‘Courage 
and its Counterfeits,’”’ by Rev. Mr. Haw- 
thorne, of Nashville, author of the book- 
let, ‘‘Let Your Women Keep Silence in 
the Churches’’; also author of the state- 
ment, ‘A woman who rides a bicycle is 
inspired by a personal devil,” and other 
remarks known to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, and commented upon in its 
columns. In one breath Dr. Hawthorne 
grandiloquently eulogized the courage 
which, regardless of public opinion, kept 
faith with conviction, and in the next 
denounced with scornful emphasis the 
courage of those women who “in the face 
of all set social precedent, could meet a 
clamor (we always clamor) for the bal- 
lot.” This demonstrated the fact that in 
the opinion of Dr. Hawthorne, the courage 
of conviction is only praiseworthy when 
the conviction in question coincides with 
his own. 

A friend and I, sitting demurely in the 
second row, were in the front of battle. 
During the lecture, we had the pleasure 
of hearing ourselves called “female mon- 
strosities,”’ as he so designated all who 
claim the ballot as their right. He must 
be seven feet tall, and either one of us could 
have walked under one of his long, sin- 
ewy, outstretched arms. This empha- 
sized the information that, though noth- 
ing else under the sun struck terror to his 
soul, yet would he tremble at our ap- 
proach, and that of women of our kind. 
To make the picture truly dramatic, the 
reverend gentleman knocked his knees 
together in realistic fashion. He spoke 
reproachfully of the woman clad in the 
habiliments of her husband, which we, 
begowned in pink and white organdies 
were relieved to realize did not refer to 
us. We had regarded that creature as 
entirely mythical, until we knew of the 
predicament of our Louisiana sisters, who 
being married, owned no clothing, and 
were forced to wear their husbands’. Per- 
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haps it was to these the brother referred. 
It would seem that the gentlemen of our 
party might have been spared; but not 
so; Dr. Hawthorne stated that the hus- 
bands of strong-minded women were gen- 
erally feeble-minded men, this being his 
process of reasoning. It is presumable 
that words would fail him to describe the 
feeble condition of the minds of men who 
themselves openly advocate the ballot for 
women. At least it would have been but 
fair in him to have mentioned a few of 
the feeble-minded, beginning with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and ending with Secretary 
of the Navy, Hon. John D. Long. 

It is well known among us that the next 
best argument in favor of woman suffrage 
is a denunciation of the same. The 
oftener the weapons of sophistry and 
iron-clad prejudice saw the air, the 
duller and thinner they become. Often 
they who seek to stay the tide, but help 
to sweep it on. 

Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


Lity WILKINSON THOMPSON. 











The Saratoga Floral Féte is said to sur- 
pass in beauty and originality the famous 
entertainment at Nice. It is scheduled 
for Sept. 6 this year. Low excursion rates 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


tone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by ag B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell hog 1 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
; sarge teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
2095 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half monihs. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLADA MAR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 











au ¥ ou 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





I have been very much pleased with the book, as- 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved: 
songs of this singing people~give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can- 
be obtained in no other wat. YG everything, 

ate alike.—-Grace Kim- 





joy and sorrow, love and 
all, X 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass 
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MISSOURI WOMEN AT OMAHA EXHIBIT. | 


The department of women’s work for 
Missouri furnishes an attractive exhibit. | 
The diversity of the work exhibited proves 
how varied are the occupations now open 
to women. A notable example is the 
leather work contributed by Miss Mary 
Buckley, of St. Louis. 

The pyrography of Mrs. Minette Slay- 
back Carper, of St. Louis, is another 
unique collection of high artistic merit. 

Also from St. Louis are two beautiful 
landscapes in pastel, contributed by Miss 
Schuyler; two exquisite designs in em- 
broidery by Miss Jolivet; an exhibit of 
wood carving and clay modelling; a book | 
of sewing models and a series of drawings | 
executed by the pupils of Miss Ball's 
school, and from the Wednesday Club | 
several very fine reproductions of well | 
known masterpieces, and a large framed | 
photograph of the club parlors. 

The art exhibit sent from Kansas City | 
contains work from nearly every studio | 
there. Two exquisite bits, a landscape 
and an interior, are by Mrs. Mary L. 
Bookwalter, and one, a cluster of prim- 
roses, by Miss Laing. Two landscapes 
by Mrs. DeLaunay, an ideal head and 
a landscape by Mrs. Frank Brumback, a 
still life by Lillie May Smith, a charcoal 
head and one in oil by Mrs. Keith, “Straw- 
berries’ by Mrs. Billings, “A Girl Read- 
ing’ by Mrs. McNitt, and an interior and 
a still life by Mrs Paddock. 

The laces and drawn work contributed 
by Mrs. Brisbane, of Kansas City, are 
marvels of intricate needlework. A cabi- 
net of ceramics exibits some of the finest 
work of Miss Laing. Other fine speci- 
mens of decorated china are sent by Miss 
Reynolds, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Knotts and 
the Misses Standeford and Hammer. 

The carved rosewood easel which sup- 
ports*the picture of Judge McCrary, is 
the work of his daughter, Mrs. H. H. 
McCune, and the exquisite little volume 
of original poems contributed by Mrs. 
McCrary and illustrated by Mrs. McCune, 
fittingly completes the work of this gifted 
family. 

The Emerson Club of Joplin shows a 
fine India ink portrait of Emerson. This 
club has sent a notable exhibit in art 
needlework executed chiefly by Mrs. W. 
H, Wells. 

In literature there are twenty-five vol- 
umes by Julia McNair Wright, and two 
volumes by Mary Fisher, both admirable. 
Mary Hanford Ford is represented by her 
two earlier books, ‘‘Otto’s Inspiration,” 
and ‘“‘Which Wins?” supplemented by her 
latest work in three volumes, called ‘The 
Message of the Mystics,”’ and Laura Coates 
Reed by her well-known book, ‘“‘West and 
East.”’ ‘‘The Daughter of Alouette’’ and 
“Voodoo Tales,”’ by Mary Alicia Owen, 
‘*Ruby Dana,”’ by Mrs. Mary Marsh Baker, 
“Notes and Poems in Europe,’’ by Ruby 
Archer, two little character sketches by 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, the Kansas City 
‘*Blue Book,” by Mrs. Latshaw and Mrs. 
McClure are a few of the books. There is 
a short course in bookkeeping by Eliza- 
beth T. Grover, and Dr. Maude Herrold, 
of Kansas City, has a valuable book en- 
titled, ‘Women and Disease.” 

Other exhibits are still being received, 
and the exhibition of the work of Mis- 
souri women is one of which the entire 
State may speak with pride.—Omaha Bee. 





PROGRESS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


From New Zealand come three num- 
bers of the White Ribbon, a monthly 
edited and published by a staff of women 
at Christchurch. The White Ribbon is 
the property of the New Zealand Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and it 
aims to represent every society of women 
engaged in helping humanity. It is the 
only woman’s paper in the colony, and 
contains much news of interest. A report 
is given of the annual convention of the 
National Council of Women of New Zeal- 
and, held at Wel ington, last April, with 
delegates present from sixteen women’s 
societies. Many problems and reform 
measures were discussed. The need for 
women on hospital, charitable aid, and 
education boards was strongly urged, and 
the following resolution was passed: 

That in the opinion of this Council the 
time bas come when all disabilities which 
at present hinder women from sitting as 
members in either House of the Legisla- 
ture, or from being elected or appointed 
to any public office or position in the 
colony, should be removed, and that with 
regard to all powers, rights, and duties of 
citizens, absolute equality be the law of 
the land. 

Other resolutions favored the raising of 
the age of protection of young persons to 
twenty-one years and the teaching of 
scientific instruction in the schools; dis- 
countenanced the liquor traffic, and urged 
the appointment of women truant officers. 
Prison reform, municipal methods, educa- 
tional systems, war and arbitration, and 
the economic dependence of women were 
some of the subjects considered. 

The British colony which was the first 





The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than aay other brand. 
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its statutes the infamous Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts. This was strongly condemned 
by the Woman's Council and it was re- 
solved that they ought to be immediately 
repealed. 

That the views of the women voters 

have some weight is evident from some 
measures pending in the New Zealand 
parliament which opened June 24, A bill 
for the removal of the disabilities of 
women has been introduced. It provides 
that a woman may be nominated, ap- 
pointed, or elected to any public office or 
position to which a man may be appointed 
or elected. 
Another important measure pending is 
a bill to extend the municipal franchise 
by giving a vote to every adult person 
who has been a resident in the city one 
year. This was one of the reforms dis- 
cussed and endorsed by the Woman's 
Council, 

A correspondent of the White Ribbon, 
writing from Adelaide, 8S. A., thinks that 
in South Australia the position of woman 
is in advance of New Zealand. 


New Zealand has the C. D. Act. South 
Australia has not, and never had that silly 
and unjust law. Women sit on the Board 
of the Adelaide Hospital, also on the 
State Children’s Council; one woman is 
also on the Destitute Board, and there is 
one lady visitor of the Lunatic Asylum, 
As time goes on, more women will exhibit 
fitness for public life aud will occupy 
places on the public boards. But though 
it has been talked of, up to the present no 
women have been appointed as Visiting 
Justices to the gaols. This has very 
properly been done in New Zealand. In 
South Australia women are eligible for 
election to either House of Parliament, 
and Miss Spence stood for the Federation 
Convention, and though not elected, was 
within her legal rights. South Australia 
has a woman school-inspector, Miss Mc- 
Namara. Very much attention has been 
given to raising the age of consent; that 
in South Australia is now sixteen, and 
the Government, in response to a deputa- 
tion, have promised to raise it to eighteen, 
the age the women asked, as on reflection 
they came to the conclusion that even if 
twenty-one be a proper age, it is wiser to 
go by degrees than to take vast leaps. 

H. B. B. 





WOMAN IN ANCIENT HEBREW CULT. 

Professor E, J. Peritz, of the Syracuse 
University, as one who had made a close 
study of the above topic, greatly inter- 
ested his hearers as he set before them the 
status of woman among the ancient Jews. 
He said that more than one notable 
scholar had set current the view that 
woman, on account of her sex, was dis- 
qualified from performing the duties of 
the Hebrew religious cult. Professor 
Stadt, of Germany, was most responsible 
for that view, which he had arrived at 
not directly by a study of the Old Testa- 
ment or Semitic antiquity, but from a 
supposed analogy which connected the 
question of cult with that of the law of 
inheritance, on the ground that that was 
the case in ancient Indo-Germanic life. 
Woman’s exclusion from the Hebrew law 
of inheritance found a simple explanation 
in a similar law among the ancient Arabs, 
who, according to an old law of Medina, 
excluded women from inheritance on the 
ground that ‘none can be heirs who do 
not take part in battle, drive booty, and 
protect property.’ The current view on 
woman’s relation to the Hebrew cult had 
so far not been based upon a special and 
direct investigation of the subject; it had 
not, so far, received the critical treat- 
ment which it deserved. 

In later Levitical legislation, man was 
made prominent in the cult, and, later, 
Judaism had in Herod’s temple a ‘court 
of women.” ‘The Mishna exempted wo- 
man from reading the ‘‘Shema,”’ a thrice- 
repeated daily portion of Scripture, and 
the ritual of the phylacteries. In the 
middle ages woman was relegated to the 
galleries of the synagogues, and Jewish 
men now say in their daily morning 
prayer: “Blessed art thou, Lord, our God, 
King of the world, that thou hast not made 
mea woman.” Because Islam excluded wo- 





to enfranchise its women still retains in 


man from the cult, it had been taken for 
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| other Semitic religions, were carefully 


granted that such exclusion was from the 
beginning a distinct feature of the Se- 
mitic cult. In dealing with this topic the 
modern historical method of investigation 
had received nv application. When the 
facts bearing on the subject, as contained 
in the Old Testament, and supplied by 


collected and looked squarely in the face, 
it will be found that Semites in geveral 
and the Hebrews in particular exhibited 
no tendency to discriminate between man 
and woman, so far as regarded participa- 
tion in religious practices: but that 
woman shared in all the essentials of the 
cult, both as worshipper and official, and 
that only in later time, with the progress 
in the development of the cult itself, a 
tendency appeared, not so much to ex- 
dlude woman from the cult, as to make 
man exclusively prominent in it. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING IN MAINE. 


Editors Woman's J cu 

The Maine Suffragists will have a good 
time on the occasion of their annual meet- 
ing, which will be held at Hampden Cor- 
ner, the last week in September. 

Miss Anthony’s presence will give the 
meeting a jubilee character. It is long 
since ‘‘Aunt Susan’”’ has been in the Pine 
Tree State. Miss Anthony will be the 
guest of her friend, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
the founder of the Hampden Auxiliary. 
Harmony Hall is a wonder in its way, 
having been redeemed and renovated by 
the Auxiliary. Erta H. Oseoop. 

Me. 





PRESS POINTS. 


The men who come back from Santiago 
make very serious complaints of misman- 
agement and neglect in that campaign. 
Food was wanting; they saw confusion in 
the quartermaster’s and medical depart- 
ments, and dearth of all means to make 
the wounded comfortable. They know 
who did well, and who did badly, and ex- 
press their opinions and beliefs. They 
are generous in commendation as well as 
free with censure. One person, of whom 
many, especially of the wounded, remem- 
ber and speak, is Miss Barton. 

Said a returned newspaper correspon- 
dent: *‘I tell you, that old girl knows her 
business. The way she took hold was 
beautiful. When she turned to after Sib- 
oney and made gruel for the men in the 
hospital, she must have saved many lives. 
Bacon and hard-tack are not just the food 
for wounded men, or even for fever pa- 
tients, but that is what they were getting 
when Miss Barton turned up. She had 
been through it so often before, that she 
knew just what to do and how to go 
about it.’’ 

Probably Miss Barton can endure being 
called ‘‘that old girl’? by observers so ap- 
preciative as this one. —Harper’s Bazar. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw-Lowell contrib- 
utes an instructive and impressive article 
to the New York Times, in which she 
gathers the testimony of several compe- 
tent witnesses to prove that the spoils 
system has been the chief curse of Spain, 
and the potent cause of her humiliation. 
Mrs. Shaw-Lowell is convinced that 
Americans will do well to pause and scru- 
tinize with attention the political history 
of Spain, since many of our own poli- 


Mile. Jeanne Chauvin, the young woman 
who applied for admission to the bar in 
| Paris last November and was refused, has 
| given courses of free lectures on law to 
public classes. In the five principal young 
girls’ lycées of Paris she has instituted a 
course in law which no other woman in 
France at present is capable of teaching. 
She has several private pupils who promise 
to become eloquent lawyers; she devotes 
her leisure moments to drawing and paint- 
ing, and is writing at present a series of 
articles for the Revue Hebdomadaire, under 
the general head of “L’ Evolution Fémi- 
niste.”’ 

Miss Lizzie Marie Pierce will take the 
place of Miss Florence Lauterback next 
year on the teaching staff of the woman’s 
law class of the New York University. 
She will deliver the second course of 
lectures on ‘Domestic Relations” and 
“Wills and Inheritance” to the evening 
class. Miss Pierce is a graduate of the 
New York Normal College, LL. B. from 
the university, and an attorney and coun- 
sellor at law. She has had valuable ex- 
perience in educational work. F. M. A. 








WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

Among the interesting articles an- 
nounced for early publication in Harper's 
Bazar may be mentioned ‘‘Leading Femi- 
nine Educators,”’ by Carolyn Halsted, an 
illustrated paper giving portraits and 
sketches of the deans and presidents of 
the foremost women’s colleges in the 
United States; ‘‘Courtship and Marriage,” 
by Mrs. John Sherwood, and ashort story 
by Marion Harland. Three series of 
valuable and practical’ articles are now 
running in the Bazar, ‘‘Every-day Talks 
with Mothers,’’ by Margaret E. Sangster; 
“Life and Health,” by Grace Peckham 
Murray, and ‘‘Woman’s Voice in Speech,”’ 
by Ada Sterling. The usual letters and 
departments are continued, including 
“Club Women and Club Work,” by Mar- 
garet Hamilton Welch. 

The Woman’s Journal of Canada has 
recently changed hands, and will here- 
after be issued from Toronto instead of 
Ottawa. It will signalize its entrance 
upon its fourteenth year, Sept. 15, by 
changing from a monthly to a fortnightly. 
The retiring editor and proprietor, Miss 
Mary McKay Scott, has carried on the 
paper for nine years, and made it the 
acceptable organ of the Canada Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The new 
editor, Mrs. Annie A. Rutherford is an 
active and well known white ribboner. 

The Chicago Legal News began its 
thirty-first volume with the issue of Aug. 
27. The editors of the Legal News, Hon. 
James B. Bradwell and daughter, Mrs. 
Bessie Bradwell Helmer, conduct the 
paper on the broad lines instituted by its 
founder, the lamented Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, who was its editor for twenty-five 
years. There is no better record of legal 
events and the leading opinions of the 
courts, while the special attention paid to 


to the advance of women in the profession 
of law adds greatly to its value. 
F. M. A. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story, 
Ten sample copies of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


—— =o = —— 
A WOMAN’S SEWING COMPANY. 


A Woman’s Sewing Company was organ- 
ized and incorporated on July 24 in San 
Francisco, Mrs, M. E. Squire is president, 
Mrs. Addie Ballou secretary. A factory 
with twenty-eight sewing-machines, run 
by electricity, has been opened, and 
twenty-eight needy women set at work. 

The object is to give employment to 
worthy women who have families depend- 
ent on them, and who are unable to secure 
employment. It is the hope of the pro- 
moters of the company to give to women 
a fair wage for the labor they perform, 
and at the same time combat the sweat- 
shop system of many of the sewing con- 
tractors, 

The company is the outgrowth of the 
complaint that women were being refused 
work on government orders. Government 
contracts could not be made with indi- 
vidual sewing women, but it is thought 
that as the Women’s Sewing Company is 
incorporated, there will be an oppoviunity 
for these women to do government work. 
The company is working on a purely phil. 
authropic basis, and does not make any 
profit. F. M. A. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square. — The management 
will begin the falland winter seasons the 
coming week, with the thrilling melo- 
drama by Dion Boucicault, ‘ Led Astray,”’ 
with elaborate scenic and mechanical ef- 
fects. The return of Miss Lillian Law- 
rence, after her long vacation, will be a 
pleasant event. The cast will be : Rodolph 
Chandoce, J. H. Gilmour; Hector Placide, 
Tony Cummings; Mount Gosline, Charles 
Mackey; George De Losparre, William 
Humphrey; Major O’Hara, James C, 
Barrows; Lafontaine, Lindsay Morison; 
Robert, John J. Geary; Huntsman, Louis 
Lytton; Armande Chandoce, Lillian Law- 
rence; Mathilde; Mary Sanders; Suzanne 
O’Hara, Maude Odell; The Countess 
(Mother of Rodolph), Rose Morison; So. 
phie, Marian A. Chapman; Baroness 
(Mother of Armande), Lizzie Morgan. 
Monday, September 12, will appear the 
popular comedy, **The Guv’nor.” 








It is estimated that 150,000 people wit- 
nessed the Saratoga Floral Parade in 1897. 
The Parade will be on a grander scale 
than ever this year on Sept. 6, and the 
Fitchburg R. R. makes low excursion 





laws and decisions affecting women and 


rates. 

















ticians have spent their lives in endeavor- 
ing to establish Spanish methods here, 
and have met with no small success. She 
declares that Spain ‘thas been wounded 
unto death by her own sons;’’ that she is 
“a dying nation because of internal cor- 
ruption and dishonesty.” America will 
meet the same melancholy fate if she 
travels the same road.— Central Christian 
Advocate. 

Women sometimes try to reform a 
drinking man by marrying him. The ex- 
periment is usually unsuccessful. In a 
certain European city a decree has been 
issued which forbids the granting of a 
marriage license to any person in the 
habit of getting drunk. What measure- 
less sorrow would be prevented were such 
a regulation enforced in every community! 
—Youth’s Companion. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Stella Henderson, a bright young 
woman in New Zealand, has taken the 
M. A. degree with honors and the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. When she decided 
to enter the legal profession, she found 
that it was not opento women. She con- 
ferred with the law lecturer of her uni- 
versity, Mr. Izard, who was instrumental 
in securing the legislation necessary to 
provide for the admission of women to 
the bar. Miss Henderson worked for 
some time in the office of the firm of 
which Mr. Izard is a member, and gained 
practical knowledge of law methods. She 
has not yet applied for admission to the 
bar. Miss Henderson took prominent 
part in the last meeting of the Woman’s 
National Council, and will prepare a paper 
on woman's disabilities for the meeting 
next year. She was born in New Zealand, 
and is probably the first woman in the 
colony to take the LL. B. degree 
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New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Bu 
Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. Wide Vestibule Train through- 
out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


ffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 





CHICAGO and COLORADO, 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 


P. A.,C. R. 1. & P. R’y, CHICAGO 











For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 
Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 





all the latest tints and colors. 
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